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A sacred burden is this life ye bear. 
Look on it, lift it, bear it solemnly. 
Stand up and walk beneath it steadfastly. 
Fail not for sorrow, falter not for sin. 
But onward, upward, till the goal ye win. 

— Frances Anne Kemble. 
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BROTHERHOOD. 



CHAPTER I. 



A VAIN APPEAL. 



We figure to ourselves 
The thing we like, and then we build it up 
As chance will have it, on the rock or sand. 

— Harry Taylor. 

T^ROTHER!" 

-*^ The trumpet tones of the speaker, whose 
impassioned eloquence had held that rude crowd 
spell-bound for so long, took a deeper, huskier 
note, as though a sense of exhaustion was faintly- 
stealing over him. Still his voice rang strongly 
through the gathering shades of twilight, as he 
went on, with ever burning zeal. 

" Brother!*' he repeated, in slower accents. 
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"Is there a word in all the wide world that 
appeals so irresistibly to every heart ? Think of 
all it means! Our common humanity — our ori- 
gin — our destiny — are they not the same? Are 
not our very heart-throbs measured by the same 
impulses ? Is not the life, whose current courses 
so subtly in our veins, ever the same — fed by the 
same aliment, subject to the same influences, 
threatened by the same dangers? Descended 
from a common parentage, lying at the appointed 
time in the one grave earth's bosom affords, cre- 
ated every one of us in God's own image, hoping 
for the one Heaven we look forward to in the 
next world, how can we be more or less than 
brothers — brothers in deed and in true faithful- 
ness? Our brotherhood • is from God, pure, eter- 
nal as the heavens. His own institution. Every 
distinction that separates man from man, claiming 
higher place or merit for one over another, is but 
of our own vain imagining. As brothers we were 
born into this world, as brothers still we must 
some day stand before the great judgment-seat 
However pure, however sinful, we are brothers, 
there and forevermore. Away, then, with the 
fancied line of separation that would crowd a true 
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A VAIN APPEAL. 3 

soul down into the depths it seeks to rise from, 
that tries to exalt the vain ones of the earth into 
an empty grandeur that is of no real value, and to 
which they have no real title ! Sound the strong 
eternal cry of brotherhood, of true, unyielding 
faith, through the length and breadth of the land ! 
Let there be but one proud title in all the world 
that every soul can aim at ! To be a man, strong, 
pure, noble, as God meant him to be, offers the 
highest glory earth should ever recognize. It is 
supreme ! It is above everything ! " 

The speaker paused abruptly, turning with a 
slight gesture of weariness half away from the 
throng that had so eagerly listened to him. But 
his burning eyes covertly glanced over their up- 
turned faces, marking with secret exultation the 
strong emotion which even those stolid features 
portrayed. 

They were evidently country people — farmers, 
tradesmen, and even mere laborers ; but his words 
had not failed to reach, with more or less force, 
the intelligence they had startled into unwonted 
life. Nods of approval, and characteristic words 
or grunts of appreciation were exchanged in every 
direction, as the crowd broke up into groups, and 
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began to glance homeward, through the faint light 
which was so fast disappearing. 

At this moment, a figure that had silently ap- 
proached toward the close of the harangue, and 
had stood unobserved beneath the overshadowing 
branches of a huge oak-tree, came forward with 
quick steps to where the speaker still stood. The 
new-comer was of slight, graceful build, display- 
ing, even in that sombre twilight, an evident ease 
and distinction of mien and dress. 

"That was well said, Marchant," he observed, 
with studied gentleness of tone. " Such a broth- 
erhood is indeed to be desired. To strive for 
such high aims, to struggle ever upward, is the 
best any man can do with the abilities God has 
given him." 

He held out his hand as he spoke, >^hile a faint 
murmur of awed applause broke from those who 
stood nearest to him. 

It seemed to anger even more than it discour- 
aged the first speaker, to see how easily the fickle 
crowd was swayed by these few words. Half 
yielding for an instant, to the charm he secretly 
chafed at, he reluctantly made a movement to 
grasp the extended hand. Then, in a strong 
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revulsion of feeling, full of impotent anger at 
the sense of defeat that crept over him, he 
dashed it rudely aside, exclaiming with a wild, 
intense ardor that again drew the people back to 
their allegiance — 

"No! I will not take your hand! It is white 

# 

and pretty to look at, to those who do not see the 
dark stains oppression and misgotten ease have 
left there ! But I see deeper. There is no hand, 
however hardened by toil, however soiled and dis- 
figured by its desperate struggle for bread, I 
would not sooner grasp than yours I " 

He threw his head back, and surveyed the 
crowd with a magnetic glance that all felt, and 
they stirred uneasily beneath its influence. Sev- 
eral, however, who were somewhat more moder- 
ate, or perhaps more prudent, shrank irresolutely 
back, while one man muttered under his breath — 

" He didn't need to speak that way to the mas- 
ter. He's a fair sort of man enough." 

But Mr. Newbold only laughed lightly as he 
let the rejected hand fall carelessly by his side, 
saying half mockingly, as he sauntered away — 

"Well, good-night, friends! It is getting late." 

" Brother ! " 
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A soft, sweet, but unutterably sad voice spoke 
this word in timid appeal in his ear, as he passed 
beyond sight and sound of the dispersing crowd, 
and was taking his way homeward, in the fast 
deepening shade. 

Mr. Newbold paused, folding his arms across 
his breast, with an air of great self-restraint as he 
said in low, stern tones — 

"Whom do you dare address by that name.? 
Have I not forbidden ? " — 

" Oh, no, brother ! " interrupted the feeble, 
drooping creature that almost crouched before 
him, while an hysterical cry of mingled pain and 
dread broke from her lips. " I have suffered so 
much ! '* she went on drearily. " Have a little 
pity! You used^once to be so good to me." 

"/Vnd how did you repay me?** he asked, bit- 
terly. " Can you dare ask for help now ? But let 
us not waste words. Once more, let me tell you 
that the folly of your own act has separated us 
forever. I have no words, no pity, for the wife 
of" — 

"Hush!" she cried with frenzied eagerness. 
"Don't say cruel things of the dead !" 

"Is he dead.?" rejoined Mr. Newbold, turning 
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to regard her more attentively, while a faint inflec- 
tion of relenting came into his voice, and he went 
on almost eagerly, "You are free, then, from that 
mad entanglement! The world has fortunately 
known little of it. If I could forgive" — he 
added, doubtingly. 

"I have only my child!" murmured the hap- 
less woman, shrinking from him with a shudder as 
though she faintly comprehended what was in his 
thought. 

"Your child!" he repeated, impatiently. "I 
had not heard of that ! " 

"I did not think to tell you" — she began. 

"Why should you.^" he interrupted, roughly; 
"what would I care to know of its birth ? " Then 
seeming to make a quick mental survey of the sit- 
uation, and to come to a sudden resolution, he 
went on somewhat eagerly. " I never thought to 
speak to you, to look on your face again; but 
Providence has saved you from the worst of your 
fate. Come back, if you will, to the old home, to 
your brother's love and care again, and let all 
this bitter past be forgotten and buried out of 
sight." 

He held out his hands to her, nothing doubting 
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she would gladly creep into the welcome refuge of 
his arms. But for a second time that night his 
offered greeting met jvith no response. His arms 
fell again to his side, and his teeth were silently 
ground together in pained rebuff, as his compan- 
ion looking imploriiigly in his face, retreating half 
a step, while she said persistently — 
But my child ! " 

You must give it up,'* he replied, with grim 
determination. " I will see it is comfortably cared 
for; but only as Meta Newbold, as my sister," he 
added more tenderly, " can you come back to the 
home, on whose hearthstone still lingers the 
shadow of the disgrace you brought there." 

The woman looked down gloomily a moment. 
Then raising her eyes with a flash of defiance, she 
said, sharply — 

" Do you know why I followed you this even- 
ing.? Do you know I have no longer a roof to 
shelter my head — nor a morsel of food for 
myself or my child ? " 

"So much the better!" he rejoined, curtly. 
"For your own, for the child's sake, you cannot 
refuse" — 

"Listen to me!" she interrupted, vehemently. 
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" I have not for days had more than a few crumbs 
that a kind-hearted workingman bestowed to keep 
me from starvation. I have walked many a weary 
mile, trying to find occupation, but in vain. I am 
foot-sore, worn out, exhausted in soul and body, a 
poor helpless creature. -And now," she went on 
with increasing wildness, "now in my dire need, 
look how I am tempted ! You would buy my 
soul with the soft raiment, the dainty food and 
luxury of former days. Only my child — a poor 
puny mite of a thing — stands in the way. Such 
a trifling difficulty — isn't it.?*' and she laughed so 
discordantly that Mr. Newbold shivered, in sud- 
den dread that she was losing her senses. 

"Take time to think of it, Meta!'* he said 
soothingly. "You must see the wisdom, after 
due reflection " — 

" Oh, yes ! *' she interrupted ; " Til take time to 
think; but not time, not eternity, will ever shut 
a mother's heart against her own child ! " 

With a sudden gliding motion, she passed in an 
instant out of his sight ; and as he stood, trying 
to discern her light form among the trees, he 
fancied her mocking laugh still echoed among 
them. 
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Not quite so confident of his wisdom nor so 
proud of his self-reliant strength, as he had been 
but a few moments since, Ralph Newbold went 
soberly on to the home, where Meta*s sweet pres- 
ence was still so bitterly longed for. 
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CHAPTER II. 



A brother's cry for help. 



By all thy nature's weakness, 

Hidden faults and follies known, 
Be thou, in rebuking evil, 

Conscious of thine own. 

Whittier. 

'T^HE speaker at that woodland gathering, was 
■^ George Marchant, a man of unusual brain- 
power and intelligence, who had achieved a fair 
education by pure force of dogged determination, 
and had also acquired a command of language 
that was wonderfully effective. His influence 
was the greater that he had not of late years 
belonged to that immediate neighborhood, where 
his boyhood had been passed ; and he thus more 
deeply impressed the sturdy work-people, who, lis- 
tening to his stirring words, regarded him almost 
as a prophet, divinely sent to win them to better 
things, and to arouse them to higher achievements; 
The force of habit and association, however, still 
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kept them from breaking with the employer on 
whose lands they dwelt, and whose purse-strings 
contained their livelihood. Recognizing this fact 
with bitter, unavailing resentment, feeling that, 
however much he might awaken in them vague 
aspirations for greater independence, they always 
fell back with exasperating contentedness into the 
old grooves again, George Marchant had permit- 
ted himself to indulge in that moment's unwise 
defiance of Mr. Newbold's power, only to regret it 
bitterly as he walked moodily away. He was too 
quick-witted not to see his mistake, and to note 
its effect on some of the keener minds about him. 

Then came a light touch on his arm from a 
quickly withdrawn hand, as a gruff, sullen voice 
said, with an evident effort at unaccustomed 
pleading— 

"Brother!" 

The word rang strangely in his ears, awakening 
a host of bewildering memories. 

"Who are you? What do you want.?" he 
asked, shrinking alike from the word, and the 
associations it called up. 

"You who speak so glibly of brotherhood ought 
not to disavow your ov/n flesh and blood ! " replied 
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his companion, trying to assume an air of bravado, 
but evidently ill at ease, and fearful of repulse. 

A passionate murmur that was almost a curse 
broke from George Marchant's lips, as he involun- 
tarily clenched his fist under cover of the dark- 
ness, and angrily faced the newcomer. 

"How dare you!" he cried savagely, with bit- 
ter menace in his tones. "How dare you come 
before me again? Have you no care for your 
life, man.?" 

"George Marchant won't kill his own brother 
quite so fast!" returned the other hotly; "he'd 
better not try." 

"What else do you deserve, but to be struck 
down like a dog.?" cried Marchant fiercely. 

"Not by your hands!" said his companion 
with grim significance, seeming to be driven by 
pure spite into provoking Marchant to the utmost, 
as he added, with a sneer, " If any one would be 
safe with you, it ought to be Polly's husband." 

"Hush, you scoundrel!" cried George Mar- 
chant, his face all aflame with passion. "Don't 
remind me of that — don't imagine I have forgot- 
ten how you robbed me of all I cared for, and 
ruined all my life ! " 
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"You've made a pretty good thing of it after 
all, it seems to me!" returned the other care- 
lessly. "Men speak of you'* — 

"Never mind that! Tell me in one word 
what you want ! It's not best, or safest, for you 
to stand here parleying with me, I can tell you." 

"I want your help!" returned the other, with 
abrupt defiance that scarcely concealed his great 
uneasiness of manner. 

"Help for what — to hang yourself.^" roughly 
enquired George Marchant, turning impatiently 
away. 

"No; to keep myself out of that danger from 
other hands!" 

"What have you been doing.?" and George 
Marchant's voice was suddenly husky and tremu- 
lous with dread. 

"Nothing, of course!" said his brother hastily; 
"but some fool got knocked on the head the other 
day, and they are trying to make out " — 

"A murderer!" groaned George, with ashen 
lips. 

" On my word, no ! " said the other, earnestly. 
"I've a good many stains on my hands, but not 
that of blood. Do believe me, George" — 
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"It's no usQ, John!*' said George Merchant 
mournfully. "You've brought nothing but sorrow 
and disgrace to me since you were a boy. I 
won't stand in the way of justice, even for a 
brother. Go your ways. I'll not help you again 
— now nor ever." 

There seemed a faint touch of menace in his 
tones that startled his hearer with fresh alarm. . 

"You won't dare to betray me.V he asked 
nervously, as he crept nearer to his brother in the 
fast increasing darkness. 

"No!" returned George Marchant curtly, as 
he again turned away. 

"Give me at least a few dollars — for Polly's 
sake!" abjectly entreated his brother, following 
him with cringing movements. 

"For her use, you mean.^" cried George hotly. 

" Yes ; to help us and our little girl to get away 
to foreign parts ! " 

George Marchant's strong features were con- 
vulsed with passion for a moment, and it seemed 
as if he could not forbear striking the wretch 
before him to the ground. Then with a swift 
revulsion of feeling, he drew his pocket-book from 
his breast, almost threw it at his brother's feet. 
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and walked rapidly away, not daring to trust him- 
self longer in that hateful presence. He never 
guessed, as he congratulated himself on having 
offered his brother no actual violence, how great a 
danger he had himself escaped, in thus voluntarily 
surrendering what would else have been taken 
from him with harmful force. 

Reaching his quiet lodgings presently, worn 
and weary witji the reaction after such strong and 

■ 

varied excitement, he threw himself in a chair 
muttering gloomily — 

"Would any one believe, of those who heard 
me speak so hopefully of universal brotherhood, 
that I could be so hard with one of my own kin ? 
Am I wrong.? Is nature too strong for principle 
always.? What else could I have done.? How 
could I pardon even a repentant sinner who had 
so wronged me — and this one so hardened a 
criminal ? " 

His head drooped on his hands, and he thought 
long and intently over the knotty problem. Then, 
with a hard, cynical smile, he got up and paced 
slowly to and fro. 

"No!" he exclaimed in low, yet audible tones, 
and throwing his head back defiantly. " All this 
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evil, all this crime is the result of the worid*s 
erroneous mode of living. If all had equal rights, 
if the wealth and the joys of existence were shared 
by all, what temptation would there be to sin or 
wrong .^ All our desires would be pure, all our 
aims elevated above the earthly needs among 
which our souls now grovel. We would all tend 
heavenward, the strong guiding the weak, and we 
would thus arrive day by day nearer perfection." 

He stood a moment by the open window as he 
spoke, seeking the cool touch of the evening air 
on his heated brow. 

From the darkness below echoed a mocking 
laugh, and a voice which had a strangely familiar 
tone, though he could not recognize it, uttered in 
a low, distinct whisper — 

"If the demon, love, did not get things all 
mixed up again." 

" Who are you ? ** demanded George, leaning 
out of the window and peering into the darkness 
in a vain attempt to discover the speaker. 

" One who knows ! " came back the answer, 
floating up to him through the shadows with pro- 
voking clearness. "Equal rights are all very 
nice; but some things, such as a woman's love, 
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are indivisible. You cannot share that very 
comfortably." 

George drew back and shut the window down, 
with very unmistakable rage. Amid all the rat- 
tling noise it made, he could still distinguish the 
faint laugh that died away as his tormentor walked 
down the road, whistling defiantly as he went. 

Again George Marchant threw himself into a 
seat and gave himself up to deep reflection. But 
this little incident changed the current of his 
thoughts, and long silent memories came troop- 
ing up from the dark past he had vainly struggled 
to forget. Once more, as merry school-boys, he 
saw his brother and himself frolicking through 
storm and sunshine, ever one in all their sports, 
full of the same zeal to acquire knowledge, to 
press forward in advance of their rustic comrades. 
Never a shadow came between them, never a 
thought or hope was unshared, till little Polly 
Martin, so long their pet playmate, grew into rosy 
girlhood. Then the insidious tempter evolved 
from the simple love that filled both their hearts 
for the pretty maiden, bitter envious thoughts, and 
deep brooding jealousy that all too quickly bore 
fatal fruit of discord. 
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John Marchant's keener wit and less scrupulous 
mind easily achieved the coveted victory. At 
once winning the artless girl's fancy by the glow- 
ing picture he drew of their future together, and 
persuading the fond father, whose feeble limbs 
were already trembling on the very borders of the 
grave, to trust his thrifty savings into his hands, 
he boldly bore away both fortune and bride with- 
out a moment's warning, from his brother's start- 
led vision. It was a bitter blow to George — one 
from which he never recovered. As time passed, 
and he saw his father sink sorrowing into his 
grave, moaning ever after his lost boy, never car- 
ing that George was far the greatest loser ; as he 
heard rumors of cruel neglect that befell poor 
Polly, of more frequent and greater hazards of 
crime and disgrace for John; as he felt keenly 
the personal loss that left him to struggle unaided 
and alone with grief and privation, what wonder 
that his lips breathed a vow of unsparing ven- 
geance against the destroyer of his peace ? And 
yet it was a brother — his only brother — who had 
been the dear companion of his early boyhood ! 
Still his heart never softened toward him, never 
cherished thought of forgiveness or amity for the 
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despoiler. He had had need to struggle with him- 
self but now, not to strike and fiercely trample 
under foot the sin-stained wretch, wko dared to 
call him brother ; who could ask for help so auda- 
ciously in Polly's name. Only for her, only as his 
heart ached at thought of her piteous need, had he 
relented far enough to cast his scantily filled purse 
so disdainfully at his brother's feet. But it was 
in bitter, unforgiving resentment that he did it. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE BROTHERHOOD OF MISFORTUNE. 

Life treads on life, and heart on heart, 
We press too close in church and mart, 
To keep a dream or grave apart. 

— E. B. Browning 

TN the first impulse of pained excitement, Meta 
•^ had fled, with rapid steps, from her brother's 
presence. But she was too weak, from want of 
food and from recent illness, to keep up that wild 
pace. Breathless and sobbing with weariness and 
despair, she presently sank down at the foot of 
some trees on the further edge of the woods, just 
in sight of the twinkling lights of the village 
beyond. 

Here she lay moaning for some moments, not 

I 

hearing or heeding the murmur of distant voices, 
nor even softly approaching footsteps till some 
one gruffly said — 
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"How now! What's all this taking on about ?" 

Startled and half frightened, Meta raised her- 
self into a sitting position, shrinking with alarm 
as she looked fearfully into the dark face that 
bent over her. 

"Ye needn't shiver so, lass!" continued the 
man ; " I wouldn't harm ye. I've no grudge 
against one so needy as ye seem to be." 

Meta's cheeks flamed as she felt that even in 
that dim light, he could discern her worn and 
insufficient attire, and trace the sharp outlines of 
her meagre face and form. 

" I do not fear you ! " she said, with an assump- 
tion of bravery she was far from feeling, for the 
evil expression of his face was distinct ^enough to 
arouse apprehension even in her despairing heart. 

" Ye look sore pined, lass ! " pursued the man, 
speaking in almost pitying tones now. " Have ye 
no friends or home that ye lie here on the ground, 
at this late hour.?" 

"Friends! home!" she echoed, with a mirth- 
less laugh. "What are they worth when they 
fleet away in our sorest need } " 

"There ought not to be such need in this 
peaceful neighborhood ! " returned the man, with 
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a scarce concealed sneer. "Those were brave 
words I heard but now, from your great apostle 
of brotherhood. Is there no help from such as 
he for your necessities ?** 

" I have not asked it," returned Meta proudly, 
as she feebly rose again to her feet, and took a 
step toward the village. 

" Stay, lass ! ** cried the man hastily, seeking to 
detain her by a touch from which she instinct- 
ively shrank. "Nay, I wouldn't harm you,'* he 
repeated impatiently. "Tm in sore trouble my- 
self ; but I've never been quite in need of a day's 
victuals. I'm in luck, too, just now, for the mat- 
ter of that, and can afford to do ye a friendly 
turn. Here, take this ! " and he dropped some 
pieces of silver in her listless hand. 

" Why should you do this ? " she asked, draw- 
ing back and regarding him suspiciously. " I 
have not sought your charity." 

"No; but you need it! Don't flare up, lass," 
he added soothingly. " I mean no harm to you. 
It's a rare thing for one of my sort to help a poor 
creature like you. I don't know that I ever did 
it before ! " he went on, with a hard laugh. 
" Don't cast it back in my teeth, lass ! " 
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Meta regarded him as searchingly as she could 
in the failing light. Then, with a weary sigh, her 
fingers closed instinctively over the coveted coins 
she knew not how to relinquish, as she said 
brokenly. 

" I can't afford to do that ! You don't know 
what it is to see a little one perishing for food, 
and not a morsel to give it ! " 

"You are married, then — a slip of a girl like 
you ! " exclaimed her companion, in surprise. 

" My husband is dead," said Meta, coldly, with 
a sudden impulse of reserve. 

"Well, I, too, have a young one to look after," 
said the man, in rough but kindly tones. " It 
may be, some day when she no longer has me to 
care for her, some good soul will help her, even 
as I do this little for you." 

His face softened wonderfully as he spoke ; and 
a sudden sense of gratitude prompted Meta to say 
warmly as she looked with more confidence at 
him — 

"It is the brotherhood of misfortune that 
makes you so kind to me.* Well, I will take 
your alms thankfully, and if brighter days ever 
come to me, it may be that even my hand will 
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have power to help you. Tell me your name 
and your little girl's, that I may never forget 
what I owe you/* 

The man drew back with a crafty, cautious 
glance. 

"No," he said abruptly; "I will not give my 
name. It's not one to boast of, any way. If you 
can ever do George Marchant a good turn, it'll 
make us quits." 

"George Marchant!" she repeated, in a bewil- 
dered tone. 

" Yes ; it's his money I've given you. I am 
but the dispenser of his charity," returned the 
man, tossing the purse in the air as he spoke, and 
turning away as he caught it, with such a rapid 
movement that he was out of sight among the 
trees before Meta could speak again. 

Looking wistfully after him, and then regarding 
almost fondly the precious store in her hand, 
Meta sped with swift hopefulness down the open 
slope to the little cottage where she had left her 
child in a good woman's care, while she ventured 
on her fruitless errand to her brother. 

Here she found the infant feebly wailing for 
her, while the woman who held it was trying to 
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comfort it, at the same time that she was saying 
to a grave, quiet looking man in clerical dress who 
stood by — 

" Indeed, sir, it*s a very sad case ! The poor 
thing needs care and food herself, bad enough — 
oh, here she is now ! " drawing back with instinct- 
ive respect as Meta entered. 

With jealous dread of their intent, Meta at 
once took the puny infant in her arms, hushing 
its moaning tenderly on her breast, as she gazed 
almost defiantly in the faces that so pitifully 
regarded her. 

The woman said hastily, as though fearing 
Metals possibly imprudent speech — 

"It's the good minister, ma'am, wanting to 
know if he could do aught for ye or the child." 

"Will he help us.?*' asked Meta scornfully. 
"Will he give us food and lodging for naught 
but the poor thanks which are all I can give in 
return ? " 

"Mrs. Burton spoke of your wish for work," 
he said gently. " I will help you in any way you 
wish, however," he added, taking a slender purse 
from his pocket as he spoke. 

"No; I do not ask charity," said Meta proudly, 
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displaying at the same moment the coins she still 
held. "Give me work, anything I can do/* she 
added, regarding her wasted fingers disdainfully. 

" Skill need not depend on strength," said the 
clergyman, smiling with an air of amused encour- 
agement. ** If you can sew " — 

" Oh, yes ! " cried Meta, her face lighting up 
with piteous eagerness as she spoke ; " I can do 
all sorts of sewing and fine embroidery. Only 
try me." 

" Will you mind going to a distance .? " he asked, 
watching intently her flushed, agitated features as 
he went on. " I have a sister near Fairfield, who 
could give you plenty of work of all sorts." 

"But my child!" cried Meta with sudden 
dread, as she clasped it more fondly to her breast. 
" I cannot give up my child ! " 

" Certainly not ! How could I be so unfeeling 
as to ask it .?" he replied with an approving nod. 
" My sister has a little cottage on the place where 
yon could have a room to yourself, and keep your 
little one very comfortably." 

"And you offer me all this.^" asked Meta 
with a hysterical sob. "Do you know what I 
had thought of doing but a short hour ago ? " 
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As he only looked with grave questioning on 
her, she went on passionately — 

" All the world was against me — even a broth- 
er's heart was no longer open to me ! It seemed 
as if only death would be merciful." 

"Hush!" said the clergyman sternly. "You 
forget we are all brothers and sisters in Christ. 
He who saved our souls from eternal death, wills 
that we seek to save each other from this world's 
pains and griefs. I only ask, for my sister's 
assurance, your name, and your pledge of personal 
worthiness." 

" I am a widow," returned Meta, abashed by his 
reproof. "Has not Mrs. Burton told you.^" 

"Only that your husband was one she had 
known — r Robert Aberley." 

"As good and worthy a soul as ever lived!" 
interjected Mrs. Burton, wiping her eyes with the 
comer of her apron, and nodding her head repeat- 
edly in vehement endorsement of her assertion. 

The clergyman felt puzzled for a moment. 
Robert Aberley had evidently been but little, if 
at all, above Mrs. Burton's own station in life ; 
while, through all Meta's poverty-stricken appear- 
ance, there still shone an air of gentle breeding, 
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a refined grace of mien and speech that could not 
be mistaken. True, as a seamstress among per- 
sons of high birth, she might have acquired all 
this; still, he shook his head doubtfully, as he 
said gravely — 

"Well, I need ask no more. Your marriage 
is recorded in the parish register, I suppose ? " 

"No; we were not married here," said Meta 
briefly, closing her lips with ominous firmness, 
while her eyes gleamed defiantly for an instant. 

But the clergyman did not observe this; and 
seeing no need for further questioning of the poor 
waif who had thus drifted under his wing, he con- 
tented himself with giving a few brief directions 
how to reach his sister. 

" Come to the Rectory to-morrow,*' he said in 
conclusion, "and I will give you a note to Mrs. 
Rainsford. You will need some things,'* he 
added, glancing discreetly at her worn apparel. 

" No, no ! ** cried Meta, with a sudden flush of 
shame. " I have enough to procure all I require, 
and to pay my way.** 

"Then I will leave you to rest. You look as if 
you had need of it,** he replied, glancing back as 
he passed through the doorway to think what a 
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pretty picture the young mother made, in all 
her picturesque woefulness of attire. The tender 
grace of her attitude, her glowing, tremulous face 
bent so lovingly over the tiny infant, the hopeful, 
ardent gleam in her eyes, so eloquent of her new- 
found, grateful joy, made a picture indeed, that 
amid many a day's prosaic surrounding followed 
Arthur Manning with a comforting sense of pleas- 
ure and self-gratulation. It was not often in his 
ministrations among the poor, that the relief he 
supplied was so tangibly a benefit, and its recog- 
nition so spontaneously sweet. He was more 
used to grudgingly spoken thanks; to have his 
best efforts scrutinized with jealous closeness. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A HAVEN OF REST. 

We see but dimly through the mists and vapors; 

Amid these earthly damps 
What seem to us but sad, funereal tapers 

May be Heaven's distant lamps. 

— Longfellow. 

TV /TETA ABERLEY, journeying with a trem- 
•^^ -^ bling, half -hopeful heart toward Fairfield, 
pondered dreamily over the bitter, cruel past, 
hardly daring as yet to believe that cheerier days 
were indeed coming. Still it was, at least, a tem- 
porary alleviation of her woe, to be going among 
strangers with a definite prospect of shelter and 
rest. Confident in her own ability to sustain her- 
self and her child, she had but asked of fate the 
boon of mere opportunity ; and now, with no fear 
of mocking inquiry, no cause to dread the gibes 
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and jeers of scornful hearts, she felt that repose 
of mind as well as body were before her. 

The hapless girl had taken very early in life the 
irrevocable step that had so implacably turned her 
brother's heart against her. Ralph had no pity 
for her piteous grief, no remembrance of the care- 
lessness of results that had thrown the simple- 
minded Meta in Robert Aberley's way. Yet 
they had themselves been playmates, and in some 
sort friends, all through their boyhood. Robert, 
though only the son of Squire Newbold's agent 
at his extensive factories, had nevertheless had 
very much the same outward training as Ralph 
himself. Side by side, in the same school, they 
had contended with boyish ardor for prizes and 
supremacy; never less sincerely friends for the 
rivalry in which Ralph nearly always was the vic- 
tor. When boyhood ended, however, and Ralph 
was sent away to college, this intimacy was broken 
up, never to be entirely resumed. But for the 
fancy the old Squire took to young Aberley, and 
the mistaken idea he formed of pleasing his own 
boy by kindness to his friend, they might never 
indeed have met again, for the agent had died 
before Ralph's return, and his widow had gone 
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far away among her own kinsfolks. The Squire, 
however, took Robert into his house, proposing to 
perfect his education in business lines, by giving 
him his books and accounts to keep, as well as 
by making use of his clear voice and young eyes 
to read the daily papers to him in the evening. 
Thus, there were many hours in which the youth 
would have been left solitary indeed, had not 
Meta, scarcely yet beyond the bounds of child- 
hood, and full of girlish innocence and unworldly 
aspirations, been so unavoidably made his compan- 
ion; and it was not to be wondered at that a 
stronger regard than mere friendship gained a 
footing in her heart. 

The Squire's sudden death just as Ralph's col- 
lege course was ended, recalled him home to take 
charge of all his father's varied and extensive con- 
cerns, while manhood's crown scarcely yet sat 
firmly on his brow. For a while, he was glad to 
have Aberley's aid in arranging his affairs, and in 
forming a clear idea of their nature and demands. 
But he was at once overpowered with anger and 
surprise, when the youth diffidently accosted him 
one day, declaring the love which had grown in 
his own and Meta's heart for each other. Ralph 
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Newbold repulsed him with scorn and contempt- 
uous reproaches for his presumption. He would 
not listen to one word that pleaded for his sister's 
happiness, but drove Robert Aberley, as it were, 
headlong from the house whose roof had shel- 
tered him so long. 

A stormy scene with Meta had followed; and 
Ralph had exulted in the power his father's will 
gave him, to withhold from her all share in the 
property, if she did not marry with his approval. 
In his rage, he had stormed at and threatened the 
gentle yet spirited girl, when a few words of 
loving persuasion might have won her at least to 
patience and outward submission. As it was, the 
two delinquents, outraged in their most sacred 
feelings, angered by his violent opposition, and 
provoked beyond endurance by his bitter scorn, 
very naturally took the matter into their own 
hands, and fled to unite their fate beyond his 
reach. 

A brief day of happiness, indeed, was vouch- 
safed them. The delicate, boyish husband, never 
accustomed to the rude breath of adversity, or the 
buffets of the outside world, had perished help- 
lessly and miserably in less than a year after his 
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ill-starred marriage. He had no stamina of mind 
or body to meet ill-fortune and privation ; and he 
weakly yielded to the fate he knew not how to 
resist. 

Poor Meta, hurried from one disaster to another, 
scarcely had realized her husband's death or her 
child's birth, in all the misery of that cruel time, 
till she awoke from her stupor of grief and bewil- 
derment to find herself alone in the world with 
her hapless infant, not knowing where to shelter 
her head, or to find food to keep life in her shiv- 
ering body. 

Once more spurned by the brother, whose aid 
she had sought most of all for her child's sake, 
and finding in her extremity warmer hearts among 
utter strangers than with her own kith and kin, 
Meta, with a long sigh of weariness, felt now that 
she might dare to put aside, perhaps forever, that 
dreary memory of pain and suffering, and look 
forward to a new and brighter life. 

As the train stopped at Fairfield, she gathered 
her sleeping child more closely to her breast, and 
taking up the modest little valise which contained 
her few belongings, she alighted with manifest 
nervousness, as she wondered how she was to 
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reach Mrs. Rainsford's house. But thoughtful 
Arthur Manning had telegraphed to his sister of 
her coming, and before she had taken one bewil- 
dered step on the platform, a pleasant-faced mid- 
dle-aged woman accosted her with — 

"Are you Mrs. Aberley, ma*am.^** 

Meta, in mute shyness, only bowed her head, 
her large eyes filling with sudden tears, as she 
fixed a wistful, pleading glance on the speaker 
which was irresistibly touching. 

"There, there!'* continued the woman, bus- 
tling about in a cheery, good-natured fashion, to 
give Meta time to recover herself; "Fm just the 
housekeeper, you know, Mrs. Ward,'* she went 
on briskly. "Mrs. Rainsford has some friends 
staying with her that she couldn't leave, or she'd 
have come to meet you herself. Now, if you'll 
tell me where your baggage — ah!" she continued 
in almost the same breath, as she saw Meta's 
shame-faced glance at her valise, "that's all you've 
brought with you, I see. Well, it's best not to be 
overburdened with such traps. Come, here's the 
carriage waiting for us, and you'll be glad of a 
rest and at cup of tea, I'll warrant." 

In another moment, they were rolling swiftly 
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over the smooth road, in an easy carriage, whose 
swift, luxurious motion was delicious to Meta's 
weary, emaciated form, as it lay contentedly back 
among the cushions. She answered but in mono- 
syllables to Mrs. Ward's good-natured garrulity, 
scarcely hearing, in fact, her long-winded account 
of the family arrangements at Belmont, Mrs. 
Rainsford's place. Presently, they drove through 
a heavy gateway whose arched entrance was 
one mass of luxuriant vines, and sweeping over 
an admirably kept road for a short distance, 
stopped at a pretty little cottage, half hidden by 
the roses and honeysuckles in which it was 
embowered. 

As Meta looked up with an air of surprise Mrs. 
Ward said blithely, as she stepped heavily to the 
ground and turned to help Meta descend — 

"Come, my dear — I mean, Mrs. Aberley — 
how my tongue do run on, to be sure ! This is to 
be your home, you know. The gardener and his 
wife live here ; and you're to have two nice rooms 
all to yourself on the first floor. Tve been down 
myself this morning to see that everything is 
comfortable for you, and you'll find it just the 
cosiest little place you ever was in." 
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"But Mrs. Rainsford/' said Meta, "Ought I 
not to see her** — 

" Why, bless your soul ! I told you before — 
don't you remember ? You're to have a good rest, 
and she'll come down to-morrow morning to talk 
about the work." 

"Did you.^ I didn't notice — yes, it is better," 
said Meta, with a quick sense of relief. She had 
been secretly dreading the first encounter with 
Mrs. Rainsford ; and in all her weariness and lan- 
guid sense of reaction after such varied excite- 
ments, she felt completely unfit for any further 
exertion now. 

"You'll find Wilkins and his wife real good, 
worthy people," whispered Mrs. Ward, as they 
passed through the little rustic gate. 

As she spoke the door opened and a stout, rosy 
woman came down the steps to meet them. 

"You're welcome, ma'am," she said simply, 
with an old-fashioned courtesy, as she took the 
valise from Mrs. Ward. 

Meta murmured faintly some words of thanks, 
but she was too worn out to make much effort 
now. 

The rooms set apart for her use were indeed 
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neat and attractive ; and after the hardships and 
privations she had endured for so many months, 
they seemed a very haven of rest. 

The front room, which had two sunny, cheerful 
windows, was simply furnished, but in very good 
taste ; while the other, with its comfortable sleep- 
ing arrangements, and its pretty view, through 
the shaded vistas of the park, was wonderfully 
homelike. 

Mrs. Ward could not tear herself away from 
her congenial task of petting her new prot6gte, 
to whom she had taken a wonderful fancy, with- 
out insisting on helping her to take off her bon- 
net and mantle, and even to partially unpack the 
valise. A nameless instinct, however, prevented 
her from letting her officious zeal border in the 
least on familiarity ; and without being conscious 
of it, her manner observed always the touch of 
respect and deference that Meta*s pale, high-bred 
features seemed to command. Even her low- 
voiced thanks, almost humble as they were in 
tone, showed a culture of thought and feeling that 
Mrs. Ward was too shrewd not to recognize. 

Leaving the poor, tired girl to lie down at last 
and rest awhile, after having seen that the cup 
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of tea, and nicely-prepared bread and butter 
which Mrs. Wilkins had ready for her were duly 
partaken of and enjoyed, Mrs. Ward hastened 
to report her proceedings to her mistress. Her 
account excited the liveliest surprise and interest 
in Mrs. Rainsford, who had never supposed the 
seamstress her brother had sent her was other 
than some village dress-maker, and she was thus 
inspired with much impatience for the next morn- 
ing's interview with her new employee. 
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CHAPTER V. 

A TREACHERY OF THOUGHT. 

There's no dearth of kindness 

In this world of ours ; 
Only in our blindness 

We gather thorns for flowers. 

— Massey. 

^ I "'HE sun had set, and the lengthening shad- 
•^ ows filled the room with an obscure twilight 
when Meta woke from that profound slumber. A 
sense of strangeness and desolation crept over 
her, as she looked round the unfamiliar room, and 
felt how utterly alone in the world she was. She 
could almost have wept in stormy grief and 
despair as she realized this ; but even as a faint 
sob broke from her thin, quivering lips, the door 
softly opened and a flood of pleasant light scat- 
tered the dark shadows as Mrs. Wilkins placed a 
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lighted lamp on the table in the sitting-room, and 
came softly to the open doorway of her own room. 

" I beg pardon, ma'am ! '* she said apologeti- 
cally, twisting her apron nervously in her hands 
as she spoke; "I knocked first, but you didn't 
hear me." 

"I was asleep!'* muttered Meta, shading her 
heavy eyes from the dazzling light. 

" Law me ! and I've gone and wakened you ! " 
cried the good woman, in real distress at this. 

"No; it's best for me to rouse up, and get 
things in some order," said Meta, dragging her- 
self into a sitting posture as she spoke, and push- 
ing her disordered hair back from her brow. 

"To be sure! and I've a nice supper all ready 
for you, too. You must be sore pined with hun- 
ger by this time." 

"I don't know — yes — I am hungry," replied 
Meta with more animation, as she started to her 
feet. 

Leaving her child still asleep on the bed, Meta 
came into the sitting-room, and watched Mrs. 
Wilkins with curious interest, as she brought in 
and arranged on the table a really tempting little 
supper of broiled chicken, some fresh, home-made 
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bread and butter, and another supply of strong, 
fragrant tea. 

She ate with more appetite than she had done 
for many a long day. Amid all her privations, 
grief and anxiety had rendered her far less keen 
for food than would have otherwise been natural ; 
but now, in her new sense of being sheltered and 
secure, her taste for food came back with renewed 
zest. After the meal was over, she idled a little 
about the rooms, now resting, now arranging the 
contents of her valise in the bureau drawers till at 
last, at a very early hour she went to bed, full of 
a delicious drowsiness she was only too glad to 
yield to. 

Far into the bright, sunny morning, Meta con- 
tinued to enjoy that sweet, dreamless sleep, and 
strangely tranforming was its blest influence. 
Dressing leisurely after a refreshing bath, and 
taking unwonted pains with her simple toilet in 
view of the approaching interview with Mrs. 
Rainsford, she made a very pretty picture as she 
sat in the arm-chair by the open window, waiting 
for Mrs. Wilkins to bring her breakfast. Her 
soft brown hair fell in little rings on her forehead, 
partly concealing the hollow temples, while the 
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rest of its rich masses was coiled in a soft twist 
over the top of her shapely head. Her simple 
black calico dress, cheap and humble as was its 
material, neatly fitted her slight figure, while the 
little frill at her throat softened the dark outline 
of her dress. On her lap lay the tiny infant, 
nearly three months old, but looking as if it had 
not known as many days of existence, so puny 
was it. There was in its small face a strange 
look of thoughtfulness which sat oddly on its 
baby outlines. Its dress of almost coarse muslin, 
yet white and clean as hands could make it, 
looked clumsy in contrast to the dainty features ; 
yet even the poverty it betokened wore an air 
of refinement that was unmistakeable. 

Mrs. Wilkins, as she came in with the break- 
fast, paused as she caught sight of the mother 
and child by the window. 

" Land's sake ! " she muttered to herself ; " how 
mortal sweet-looking she be, sure enough! A 
good night's rest has been the making of her, 
surely." 

Again, Meta came with glad contentment to 
partake of the simple yet toothsome meal the 
good woman had provided. It was such a delight- 
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ful novelty to have food placed before her that 
was at once good and plentiful, without any effort 
or anxiety on her part to procure it. She was 
still leisurely enjoying it when the sound of bright, 
laughing voices floated through the open window, 
and made her start nervously. 

" Don't be frightened ! " said Mrs. Wilkins, as 
she came a little hastily into the room. "It's 
only some of the quality folks up at the house as 
have walked down with the mistress. They won't 
come in, howsomever ; and they're a ways off yet. 
Now, do take a little more of your breakfast." 

"No; I've had enough," said Meta hurriedly, 
as she rose with deepening pallor and approached 
the window. " Shall I stay here ? " she continued, 
as Mrs. Wilkins was gathering together the break- 
fast things." 

"Surely, yes," was the reply in surprised tones. 
" You'd not want to face all them folks, and the 
mistress will like best to come in." 

The party, whose voices had preceded their 
arrival, now stood at the gate, and on the tranquil 
morning air came snatches of light jests and 
mirthful exclamations that grated painfully on 
Meta's overstrained sensitiveness. Leaning back 
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in her chair, she closed her eyes in a moment's 
agonized prayer for strength and self-control, look- 
ing as she lay there so sweet and yet so fragile, 
that Mrs. Rainsford, standing unobserved in the 
open doorway, felt her whole heart go out in a 
flood of pity for the lonely wanderer. 

Coming forward with noiseless steps, she stood 
by Meta's side, saying softly — 

" I hope you are feeling more rested this morn- 
ing, Mrs. Aberley." 

At sound of that grave yet kindly voice, Meta 
looked up with such a piteous appeal for aid and 
protection in her tearful eyes, that Mrs. Rainsford 
bent over her, taking her hands into her own 
warm, earnest clasp, as she added — 

" You must not be shy or nervous with me, my 
child. Any one my brother sends to me as he 
did you, has my warmest interest at once. Only 
tell me what I can do, how best I can meet your 
wishes." 

"He is so good !" murmured Meta, struggling 
to preserve her composure. "I have been in 
great trouble since my husband ** — 

"There, don't try to tell me now," interrupted 
Mrs. Rainsford, seeing how dangerous to Meta's 
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attempted calmness the undertaking seemed to 
be. "Some of these days you shall tell me as 
much or as little as you like ; but for the present 
I want you to rest and get strong. You can do 
fine sewing and embroidery, Arthur tells me.?*' 

"I always did all my own work as a girl/' 
began Meta. 

" As a girl ? You don't look much more than a 
child now ! " exclaimed Mrs. Rainsford, secretly 
wondering what her position and surroundings 
must have been to make her "own work" come 
under the head of fine sewing and embroidery. 

"I meant before I was married," replied Meta, 
with a sad smile ; " I am nearly twenty now, 
though I don't look it." 

" Poor girl ! You don't, indeed ! Well, as I 
said before, take a good rest, and in a few days I 
will see what work I have for you. Do you think 
you will like to stay here with Mrs. Wilkins ? It 
was Arthur's idea on account of your child ; but 
if you would rather be at the house" — 

" Oh, no ! " interposed Meta eagerly ; " I think 
this is delightful; only it seems too good, too 
kind." 

" I beg pardon ! " said a soft, silvery voice from 
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the doorway; "I hope I am not disturbing you, 
Cousin Margaret, but we were talking of" — 

Mrs. Rainsford looked up rather impatiently at 
this. A tall, queenly looking woman of about 
twenty-five, to whom raven tresses, dark brunette 
complexion, and flashing black eyes gave almost 
a Spanish air, stood at the open door, gazing 
curiously at the little group by the window. She 
was very richly dressed in black lace, through 
whose meshes gleamed golden sparkles here and 
there. Her regular features wore an air of calm 
repose, although a mocking expression faintly 
shone in her eyes as she spoke. 

Mrs. Rainsford turned, and took a step toward 
her as she asked — 

"Have the others gone on.?*' 

" No ; they are waiting by the gate. They 
didn't dare to follow my naughty example, and 
come in here after you." 

" Well, I am coming at once. Good-by for the 
present," she continued to Meta. '* I will see you 
again in a day or two ; and meantime, try to get 
a little color in your poor cheeks." 

She gave Meta's hands another kindly clasp 
and hurried out of the room ; but Meta caught 
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some words of grave reproof as the two passed 
through the porch, which set her wondering. 
She was herself very anxious not to meet any of 
Mrs. Rainsford gay friends, not feeling sure that 
among them she might not find some of the 
former companions of her girlhood. But her own 
dread of recognition seemed almost to be shared 
by Mrs. Rainsford; and yet she could not com- 
prehend why. She had felt even more strongly 
attracted to that imperious beauty than to Mrs. 
Rainsford's less striking mien; and a strange 
longing came into her heart to know more inti- 
mately and to be permitted to love that brilliant 
creature who had flashed so bewilderingly across 
her vision. By a curious chain of thought, Meta 
reverted, as she usually shrank from doing, to the 
old days when social pleasures were poured out 
before her with a prodigal hand, by the dear 
father who was so proud of his child. In the gay 
world she had often met queenly women such as 
this stranger, who were also garbed in all the rich 
array of high station. For the first time a faint 
doubt and regret crept into her hitherto loyal 
heart. How bitter and cruel had been all her 
married life! How quickly the promised love 
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and care of Robert Aberley had been snatched 
away ! What had been hitherto but a deep grief 
took now the aspect of a wrong. What was she, 
poor foolish child that she was, to take upon her- 
self the choice that had ended so disastrously? 
Then, in a strong revulsion of feeling, Meta wept 
bitterly in repentance at the treachery of thought, 
into which she had been for the moment betrayed. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A FATEFUL ENCOUNTER. 

Alas, for the rarity 
Of Christian charity 
Tender the sun I 



— Hood. 



QUEENLY Mabel Vane was slowly saunter- 
ing under the deep shade of the mighty 
oaks, her haughty head drooping with an air of 
almost timid reverence, as she listened in admi- 
ration to her companion's burning words. He 
was a heavy-built, powerful man, handsome in a 
certain way with his strong, massive features, his 
large, deeply gleaming eyes, and his broad brow 
so full of intelligence. Yet over all was an air 
of rugged strength, that wanted the softening i 
touch of refinement to make it truly eloquent 
of the man's supremacy among his fellow-men. 
That he was one who had made his way to the 
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foremost ranks by dint of fierce struggling was 
as evident as that he was not bom to rule man- 
kind. His step was heavy and plodding, as of 
one who had done many a day's hard work in 
earlier life ; and his strong, sturdy frame showed a 
superabundance of the muscle that comes of con- 
stant usage, while even his broad shoulders were 
^slightly bowed, showing the earthward tendency 
of his youth's career. Even his large, but well- 
shaped hand, white as it was now, displayed the 
swollen veins and enlarged joints that result from 
manual labor. However, evident as it was that 
George Marchant was himself one of the people, 
whom he so powerfully subordinated to his strong 
will, yet this fact did not unfit him to be the 
great leader he undoubtedly was. Perhaps it was 
the real secret of his success, because it gave 
him that insight into their untrained natures, that 
all-pervading sympathy with their needs and de- 
sires, which controlled into almost implicit obedi- 
ence the rude masses, that blindly followed their 
instinctive perception of his well-meant and pow- 
erful guidance. 

The wonder was to see the proud form of 
Mabel Vane, sweeping along by the side of this 
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man of the people, and showing by her subdued 
air and deprecating manner, how utterly she was 
dominated by his ardent zeal for a cause in which 
it seemed impossible she should take a real inter- 
est. They had met for the first time, only the 
day before, both being guests at Belmont. Mrs. 
Rainsford, with all her sterling good sense and 
genuine attachment to her own order, was too 
kind-hearted, too sensitive to the claims of the 
suffering poor, not to have yielded so great an 
admiration to George Marchant's eager zeal in 
their service, as to have even listened, with grow- 
ing conviction of his merit, to his wild, passionate 
outbursts of eloquence in their behalf. Accept- 
ing his acquaintance as that of one of the great 
leaders of the day, and fascinated strongly by 
the magnetism of his presence and his earnest 
belief in his own creed, she had invited him to 
be her guest while his duty kept him in her 
neighborhood. 

Thus these two seemingly opposed natures had 
met under her roof; and after a brief moment 
of mutual distrust and repulsion, had suddenly 
assimilated in the most unprecedented fashion. 
Mabel Vane, who had reigned so long and so 
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indisputably over all hearts in her social realm, 
made no pretence of supremacy here, before this 
lowly-born, uncultured man of the people. His 
strong will and free soul, with its lofty aspirations, 
its single-hearted faith in his purposes, brought 
her narrower mind, her colder and more self 
absorbed nature, in utter subjection to his feet. 

As they now walked slowly through the park, 
Marchant was saying — 

" Mere passing successes or defeats matter very 
little in this grand struggle, whose ultimate 
triumph is so certain. They but momentarily 
encourage or depress the masses, who have often 
no other standard of principle, but that right must 
prevail in the end." 

"And we," asked Mabel deprecatingly, "when 
you have so exalted your own order, when the 
trampled-upon masses have gained the ease and 
power you could give them, what will you do with 
us > " 

An unwonted air of beseeching softened her 
dark eyes as she spoke ; but Marchant, absorbed 

in his great theme, only vouchsafed one glance 
into those bewildering orbs, as he answered almost 
rudely — 
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" You identify yourself with the misused, unjust- 
ifiable power we propose to overthrow? Well, 
enjoy the distinction while it has any pretence to 
be one. In our day, which will be universal, and 
too strongly established to be ever ended, we will 
show you poor creatures of straw what real 
supremacy is. We will, at the best, receive you 
among our own ranks when you have learned to 
covet a place there. There shall be no aristoc- 
racy, no moneyed preeminence then." 

" But if your creed be one of equality, why look 
down, even on us!" urged Mabel. 

"We will not, when you show yourselves 
worthy " — 

"We may be worthier now than you believe," 
she interposed warmly; "you look at us with dis- 
trust, you are eager to defy and overthrow as a 
mass those whom you will not learn to know." 

Marchant paused, and bit his lip in mingled 
doubt and annoyance. 

"Your objection is just, as far as it goes!" he 
said at last ; " but it does not apply to me. I am 
capable of recognizing true merit wherever I 
find it. In the great day, when our principles 
shall have triumphed, and the world shall swing 
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smoothly again in its course, it will not matter 
whence come the true hearts whom we will place 
at the helm, to guide our noble vessel safely over 
the turbulent waters." 

Mabel's cheek flushed warmly, and her magnifi- 
cent eyes glowed with an ardent light, as some 
eager words rushed tumultuously to her lips. But 
even as they parted for utterance of her burning 
thoughts, Marchant checked them by a careless 
gesture, as he said in another tone — 

" Who are these ? " 

He pointed as he spoke to a very charming 
group, seated on the bank of a tiny stream under 
the shade of a hawthorn in full bloom. 

Meta Aberley's two days of utter rest and free- 
dom from care had already greatly transformed 
her. A faint touch of color was beginning to 
creep into her pale cheeks, and a soft light shone 
in her eyes, as she watched the languid content 
of her child's movements as it lay in her lap. 
She had not seen the approach of the others, from 
whom her face was partly turned, nor had she 
heard Marchant's question; but she caught the 
last words of Mabel Vane's reply, and looked 
round in startled surprise, full of innocent wonder 
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as to their object. Mabel had said in tones of 
impatient irritation, as she glanced in Meta*s 
direction with an air of ill-concealed contempt — 

"Some new objects of Cousin Margaret's over- 
zealous charity. I fancy even she, however, has 
some suspicion of their doubtful claims on her 
kindness, for she is eager to keep them out of our 
sight. I have no patience with this indiscrimi- 
nate patronage, that does not listen to the dic- 
tates of even the merest prudence.'* 

George Marchant glanced curiously at Mabel, 
as she spoke, his earnest, straightforward nature 
having no comprehension of this phase of hers. 
Then he said with unusual gentleness — 

"Among the wretched poor, vice often means 
only the necessity imposed by the careless cruelty 
of those who live at ease." 

"Ah!'' scornfully murmured his companion as 
they moved slowly forward; "you think, with 
Eugene Sue, that 'Virtue often trips and falls on 
the sharp-edged rock of poverty '." 

A sudden color flamed into Marchant's dark 
face at this. He was accustomed enough to rec- 
ognize evil and wrong, and to call them unspar- 
ingly by their names ; but he had not learned the 
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veiled terms in which society can smilingly hint 
at what it would never declare plainly, or permit 
another's coarser speech to define. It hurt him 
unconsciously to hear those proud lips, whose own 
purity was so undoubted, breathe these covert 
sneers, that betokened such a want of womanly 
sweetness and trust. But the man of strong 
words and actions was helpless and embarrassed 
in this new dilemma. He who could rouse 
crowds of eager listeners into mad fury and vin- 
dictiveness, by his relation of wrong and suffer- 
ing, was speechless before this woman's crafty 
suggestion, which left no salient point of accusa- 
tion that he could take hold of. Abruptly and 
awkwardly he said at last — 

" It is enough to know of suffering that claims 
our pity. Where the sin is we do not always 
see." 

Without awaiting her answer, he strode on till 
he stood close by Meta and the child. Their last 
words had been spoken in an undertone, so that 
Meta had no conception of the nature of the dis- 
cussion her presence had provoked. As she 
looked with wistful longing into Mabel's half- 
averted face, which had already impressed her so 
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forcibly, she was a little startled when Marchant 
said, in low, vibrating tones of deep compassion — 

** Is there aught of help or comfort we can give 
to you or the little one ? " 

"Help?" she murmured confusedly; "you are 
very good, but Mrs. Rainsford has promised me 
work, and given me a home." 

" Ah ! " he said, smiling in relief at this. ** You 
know her, then i " 

«* Not well ! " rejoined Meta, puzzled at the 
interest of his tone, and wondering where she had 
heard its strong, ringing notes before, as she 
added, shyly, "Mr. Manning asked her to help 
me, and" — 

"Manning — the preacher at Archdale.?" he 
interrupted ; " do you come from there ? " 

Meta hesitated, being anxious above all not to 
have her identity with Meta Newbold discovered. 

"I was there with Mrs. Burton in the village 
for a few days," she said, at last, "and she asked 
Mr. Manning to help me. I have lived in Pitts- 
field all my married life." 

" You are married, then ? " answered Marchant, 
his brow clearing at this. " May I ask your name ? 
Not from idle curiosity," he added, as he saw her 
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sudden shrinking ; " I am a man of some influence 
among my kind, and I might be of some use to 
you. I am George Marchant." He spoke with an 
unconscious dignity which strongly impressed her. 

"My name is Aberley/' she said shyly. '* I owe 
you a kindness, too ; for once in a moment of 
great need, a man gave me an alms in your name." 

"How was that.^" asked Marchant, in accents 
of profound astonishment. 

Briefly Meta gave him an account of the assist- 
ance so strangely given her on that eventful night. 

"Last Thursday, you say.^ In the woods of 
Archdale.^'' he muttered. "It is very strange!" 

The suspicion of the stranger's having been his 
brother faintly crossed his mind with a suggestion 
of comfort. He could not be all evil, he thought, 
if he could turn from his path, in so great a peril, 
to help a poor girl like this. As he stood musing 
over this thought, Mabel, who had drawn a step 
back at first, in disdainful annoyance at this 
detention, now threw aside her momentary indig- 
nation, and coming nearer, said very gently to 
Meta — 

"I saw you at Wilkin's cottage the other day, 
with Cousin Margaret." 
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" Yes," said Meta, looking up with a glad light 
in her soft eyes ; " I could not forget you, having 
seen you once/* 

The graceful compliment of her words and 
tone, and her air of cultured ease pleased while 
it puzzled Mabel's keen perception. 

" I shall be here for some weeks," she went on, 
with still kindly courtesy, "and you must let me 
have a share in Cousin Margaret's good work, and 
let me also profit by your skilled labors." 

She said it in all kindness; yet her ready 
acceptance of their different positions in the 
world, her quick assumption of the power of 
patronage jarred faintly on both the hearts of 
her hearers. 

"Thank you!" was Meta's brief answer, as she 
rose, and folding her child more closely in her 
arms, turned away with an air of proud humility. 
She had forgotten for an instant, in her strong 
impulse of attraction toward Mabel, her present 
lowly standing, and it hurt her keenly to be so 
reminded of it. 

As she glided swiftly away from them. Mar- 
chant said gloomily — 

" Why were you so eager to offer your patron- 
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age ? Didn't you see that the girl was hurt by 
It ? " 

"Hurt? Nonsense !'* returned Mabel, as they 
retraced their steps toward the house. "What 
kinder thing could I do than to give her the very 
help she asks for ? '' 
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CHAPTER VIL 



A fanatic's petition. 



Innocence shall make 
False accusation blush, and tyranny 
Tremble at patience. 

— Shakespeare. 

A BSORBED with her houseful of guests, and 
'^^- willing to give Meta ample space for rest 
and to regain some of her former strength and 
buoyancy, Mrs. Rainsford had deferred longer 
than she at first intended, having another inter- 
view with the new inmate of Wilkins' cottage. 
The mistress of Belmont was essentially a busy 
woman ; having her hands always full to overflow- 
ing of very varied occupations, while her active 
brain was ever planning new schemes of kind 
benevolence, of social triumph, or of somewhat 
whimsical breaking through the established cus- 
toms, of which more timid souls stood in revcr- 
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ential awe. She was sufficiently imperious in 
carrying out her caprices, not to permit word or 
look of questioning to influence her; and thus, 
her independence wrought many kindly deeds, 
while others would have still stood hesitating on 
the threshold. She was too much a woman of the 
world not to have comprehended the possibility 
of her brother's having but imperfectly learned 
Meta's history, and that it might contain details 
which she had sought to conceal. One glance, 
however, at that simple girlish face, which wore 
such a look of utter purity, satisfied Mrs. Rains- 
ford that no deceit or guile were to be dreaded 
here. With unusual impulsiveness she accepted 
the sad story as true, and thought now only of 
giving the hapless girl the shelter and occupation 
she so earnestly craved. 

Mabel's report of their chance meeting in the 
park, however, unconscious as she was of its being 
tinged with the jealous suspicion inspired by Mar- 
chant's pitying defence of Meta and his unwel- 
come reproof of her own assumption of patronage, 
gave Mrs. Rainsford a sense of uneasiness, that 
at once reminded her of the unwiseness of her 
delay in again seeing Meta. Receiving, also, the 
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impression that Marchant had had some previous 
knowledge of the girl, she sought to have him 
accompany her. She had the desire to interest 
him in her fate, even if on the way thither, she 
should find herself mistaken in this notion of his 
having known her before ; but finding he had wan- 
dered off by himself, she was compelled to go alone. 
Although out of sight of the house, Wilkins' 
cottage was only a few minutes* walk from it; and 
Mrs. Rainsford had scarcely collected her busy 
thoughts from other considerations to fix them 
somewhat deliberately on that of Meta*s work, and 
Meta's due protection, when she found herself 
opening the little gate, with a sudden sense of 
uncomfortable surprise. Meta sat in the open 
window, of which the shutters were thrown widely 
back, to catch the soft evening breeze that fol- 
lowed so refreshingly the afternoon's sultry heat. 
Her eyes drooped shyly, as she absently played 
with her child, and listened with an air of deep 
attention to George Marchant's earnest words. 
He stood outside, seeming to have stopped for 
a moment in passing, and leaning on the low 
window sill, was evidently urging some course 
strongly on the girl. 
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As neither saw Mrs. Rainsford approaching, 
she unavoidably heard her guest's words, as his 
deep, resonant voice rang clearly in the still 
air. 

"You are wrong!" he was saying, with almost 
passionate eagerness. "Suffering as you have 
done, fairly trampled upon by the cruel ones who 
might have helped you so easily, what cry of agon- 
ized reproach could ring more truly in support of 
the great cause than the pitiful story of your life ? 
Only let me tell it ! Only stand by my side that 
men may see the wreck wrought by " — 

He started, and drew back, confused and 
abashed as it was rare indeed for him to feel, 
when Mrs. Rainsford's hand lightly touched his 
arm, and her voice spoke gravely — 

"What is this story of which you know so 
much.^ It would have been more fitting, I think, 
that it should first have been revealed to my 



ears." 



" Oh, madam J " cried Meta, flushing scarlet with 
pain and dread; "you know already — Mr. Man- 
ning has told you the little there is to tell. It is 
only that Mr. Marchant " — 

"Well, go on!" said Mrs. Rainsford rather 
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sternly, as Meta paused in great embarrassment 
and cast a beseeching glance at Marchant. 

Taking pity on her confusion, though he felt 
but a good-natured contempt for it and its cause, 
he came to the rescue in his easy, masterful 
fashion. 

" I wanted to inspire her with a deeper sense of 
her injuries than she has the spirit to feel," he 
said, turning to Mrs. Rainsford as he spoke. " It 
is the old story of the weak ones going always to 
the wall, of the rude snatching by the strong of 
the very bread that the feeble need to preserve 
life itself. You may think I carry my zeal too 
far ; but with that worn, wasted face by my side, 
to accentuate my own utterances, what heart 
could be unmoved by its pitiful aspect — what 
brain refuse credence to my indignant exposition 
of the wrongs that are so illustrated.?" 

"You are just mad, George Marchant!" mur- 
mured Mrs. Rainsford under her breath. "And 
what are these wrongs.?" she asked aloud, watch- 
ing curiously both their faces the while, and won- 
dering what revelation he had to make; 

"The every-day wrongs of the poor and help- 
less," he answered, his eyes flashing in sombre 
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excitement. "The very convicts in our prisons 
are better cared for than those whose poverty is 
worse treated than crime. They are fed and 
clothed with all needful comfort, and even their 
enforced labor is never severe or beyond their 
strength. It is but the loss of liberty. Further 
than that the worst criminal has no privation. 
Cared for in health or illness, guarded from pain 
and trials, even given decent burial after death, 
what a premium our institutions offer to vice! 
Be poor and honest, and you may starve as you 
will ; raise your hand against the life or property 
of your fellow man, and the food and warmth 
denied to virtue, are bestowed ungrudgingly on 
the sinner." 

"But for all that you would not advocate 
vice ! *' said Mrs. Rainsford, a little repelled by his 
wild words. 

"No, a thousand times no ! ** he replied. " But 
I would give things their true titles. I would call 
the rich man the criminal, who sits at home in 
utter ease and luxury, drinking his costly wines 
and faring sumptuously every day, while his fel- 
lows are starving and perishing in the outer 
storm and darkness." 
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The startled look that came over Meta*s face 
at these words did not escape Mrs. Rainsford's 
watchful eyes, and she inquired with apparent 
carelessness — 

But how does this apply to Mrs. Aberley ? " 
Is she not one of the helpless victims of 
man's tyranny that I speak of? Has not the poor 
soul struggled for very food and clothing, not ask- 
ing it as a charity, but only seeking to be per- 
mitted to work for them as a woman never 
should be allowed to do.?" 

"Nay !" said Meta with sudden courage at this. 
"A woman had best work, be it ever so hard, than 
to accept the support of another's labor. That is 
charity, too." 

"There should always be some one, a brother 
or a husband, who will do the work," retorted 
Marchant almost roughly. 

Meta leaned back in her chair, white to the 
very lips at this chance thrust which struck her 
with such savage force. 

"I did not mean to hurt you!" said Marchant 
remorsefully, as he saw her wan look of suffering. 
"Your husband, poor fellow! did the best he 
could, no doubt." 
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"Did you know him?'* asked Mrs. Rainsford 
abruptly, puzzled more and more by this strange 
discussion. 

"Who.? Robert Aberley.? No," replied Mar- 
chant, with a look of surprise. "They lived in 
Pittsfield, she tells me, and I've no acquaintance 
there." 

" I fancied, from what you said, that you knew 
Mrs. Aberley before ! " said Mrs. Rainsford, fix- 
ing her questioning eyes upon his face as she 
spoke. 

"Only as I have sympathy and fellow-feeling 
for all oppressed, down-trodden human beings," 
he replied, with sudden ardor. " No ; I never saw 
her face till the other day. I know only that she 
is one of the sorrowing members of our great fam- 
ily. I need not to know or to ask more than this." 

With his usual abrupt independence of manner 
and movement, Marchant now turned unceremoni- 
ously away with a curt nod of his head toward 
Meta as he went, and plunged hastily into the 
growing twilight beneath the trees. 

With a long sigh of relief and exhaustion, Meta 
leaned forward, making a motion to rise, which 
Mrs. Rainsford checked by a hasty gesture. 
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"Sit still," she said in kindly tones ; "it is so 
late now that I will not come in. I meant to ask 
you about some embroidery that I want you to 
do ; but I will see you again to-morrow. What a 
strange man Mr. Marchant is ! " 

"Yes; he almost frightened me with his 
violent speech ! " said Meta timidly. 

" He must be rather startling at first sight cer- 
tainly. I fancied you had known him elsewhere, 
from seeing him here talking to you so familiarly." 

" He is the sort of man to make his way where 
he pleases, and without ceremony," began Meta. 
Then flushing at thought of her implied denial of 
previous knowledge of him, she added, shyly, "I 
heard him once speaking to a crowd, and remem- 
bered his voice as soon as he spoke to me ; but it 
was only for a few minutes that I stopped to 
listen then, and of course he never noticed me." 

"Where was that?" asked Mrs. Rainsford 
absently. 

"In Archdale woods," answered Meta, her 
voice trembling with apprehension as she tried to 
utter the familiar name firmly. 

" Archdale ! That reminds me that my brother 
is coming to make me a visit in a day or two. I 
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had a letter from him this morning, and he asks 
after you and the little one.'* 

"He is very kind!*' murmured Meta; "what 
would I ever have done without his help.^" 
Had you no friends at all, then ? " 
Only Mrs. Burton, who gave me a day's shel- 
ter when I came to Archdale. She had known 
my husband in old times." 

"But at Pittsfield, where you lived. Surely 
there must be some kind hearts there." 

Meta shook her head drearily. 

"All those cruel days and months, we just suf- 
fered and kept silent," she said in low, hopeless 
tones. "No one knew of our poverty, or help 
might have been given. Ah, it was a bitter 
time! I cannot bear to remember it." 

Mrs. Rainsford's hand rested a moment in 
kindly reassurance on Meta's shoulder. 

"Do not dwell on it, then!" she said, as she 
took her leave. " Try to look only on the bright 
days which we will hope are before you now." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

WHEN GREEK MEETS GREEK. 

Better far it is to speak 

One simple word, which now and then 
Shall waken their free nature in the weak 

And friendless sons of men. 

— Lowell. 

TV TRS. RAINSFORD'S guests had assembled 
-^-'^-^ on the broad piazza, as the sun went 
down 'mid a shower of golden rays ; and as they 
watched the full moon rising in calm majesty over 
the eastern hills, their gay, careless speech and 
bright jesting insensibly yielded to the subduing 
influence of the scene, and languished into com- 
parative stillness. 

Mabel Vane had, with rare temerity, provoked 
George Marchant into a heated argument over 
the disputed rights of the working classes; and 
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had maintained the views of her own order on 
the subject with considerable daring and ability. 
His strong earnestness and vehement defense of 
the great cause which he had made the one object 
of his life soon, however, overpowered her less 
eager zeal. An enthusiasm like his must neces- 
sarily dominate all weaker natures; and while 
Mabel Vane, full of the glow and ardor of her pas- 
sionate temperament, was willful and imperious 
to all others, to George Marchant's strong self- 
assertion she ever yielded sooner or later. They 
now sat somewhat apart from the rest, in lower 
toned converse, in which came many long pauses, 
when the thoughts of each were busy with other 
themes. 

Mrs. Rainsford moved restlessly to and fro, now 
sitting down for a moment and playing with her 
two little girls and then starting up to pace the 
piazza's length once or twice. As she passed 
Mabel and her companion, she would stop long 
enough to ask some irrelevant question, and to 
bite her lip half angrily as she saw the covert 
impatience with which it was answered, and 
the eager return to their own more interest- 
ing thoughts, which they scarcely waited till her 
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back was again turned, to resume. The accord 
between these apparently inharmonious represent- 
atives of such widely opposed forces, evidently 
annoyed Mrs. Rainsford as nnich as it puzzled her. 
Turning from its contemplation with a cloud on 
her uaually serene brow, she tried to smile as she 
made sonae careless remark to her husband, who 
was deep in an astronomical discussion with that 
fair and skilled adept in all mystic lore, Mirabel! e 
Perkins. This wise member of one of Boston's 
most learned and select coteries was maintaining 
with gravest arguments and many-syllabled terms, 
a theory, which was too new and startling to be 
accepted, or even permitted to pass unquestioned, 
by Mr. Rainsford. With patient and methodical 
reasoning, he contrived at least to bring confu- 
sion in the enemy's camp, although his adver- 
sary, constantly shifting her ground, with true 
feminine inconsistency, bewildered his less versa- 
tile mode of thinking, till he was not quite sure, 
on the whole, whether he was defeated or not. 

Nodding good-humoredly at his wife's troubled 
countenance, and secretly relieved to have the 
burden of his perplexing discussion thus lifted 
from his uneasy shoulders without having openly 
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run away from it, he remarked, not having any 
suspicion of the effect his careless words would 
have — 

"Those two," glancing shrewdly at Mabel and 
Marchant, " seem to be improving their acquaint- 
ance wonderfully. Marchant is a good fellow 
enough, and has brains as well as genius of a 
certain sort ; but whether the Vanes would thank 
you for throwing Mabel and her fortune in his 
way" — 

"Nonsense!" interposed his wife wrathfully; 
"it's curious what match-makers men always are, 
while we poor women get the credit of it. Of 
course Mabel is amused and interested in study- 
ing this new specimen of mankind, who is so 
unlike any one she has ever known before; but 
she wouldn't dream of a nearer regard, and to do 
him justice, neither would he. His whole nature 
is absorbed in his aims, to the exclusion of all 
others. Don't you agree with me. Miss Perkins } " 
she added, looking appealingly at her guest, as if 
to gain strength for her own opinion, from her 
able endorsement. 

"He's very earnest," replied Miss Perkins 
slowly ; " still, you know, 
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'* < Man's love is of man's life a thing apart.' 

"It is easier for a woman to have a vocation 
that excludes love, than for a man. With her, 
there is not room for two strong passions. One 
or the other must succumb. But a man can live, 
as it were, two separate lives. His nature is 
often dual to a strange degree." 

"You appear to have studied the subject with 
wonderful acumen ! " said Mr. Rainsford, assum- 
ing an air of admiring respect, while his eyes 
twinkled with a suppressed glee that rather 
alarmed his wife. 

" One must necessarily study all phases of char- 
acter to form a correct view of their complicated 
possibilities," returned Miss Perkins. 

"Well, as long as you think Mr. Marchant is 
not getting out of his depth, Fm content," said 
Mrs. Rainsford, her brow clearing again as she 
felt more reassured. 

" You're not afraid for Mabel, then } " asked her 
husband. 

" Mabel .^ Oh, no; a woman has only one 
heart." 

" And you think you know it is safe in worthier 
keeping.? Well, that may be, but " — 
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" Don't forget that a woman of that ill-regula- 
ted temperament, if she has only one heart, has 
also many caprices and vagaries that are often 
stronger for the moment than an ordinary affec- 
tion," observed Miss Perkins, in grave, didactic 
warning. 

"Yes; if she took a caprice for Marchant** — 
said Mr. Rainsford, with a tormenting glance at 
his wife. 

" Hush, you bird of ill-omen ! " she exclaimed, 
frowning irritably at this. 

" Do you mean me or Miss Perkins ? " he per- 
sisted, with a low laugh. 

"Ah! here is Arthur!'* exclaimed Mrs. Rains- 
ford in tones of glad relief, as she hastened to 
welcome him. 

Arthur Manning, already well known to all the 
party except Marchant, greeted them with his 
wonted gentle courtesy; but as he held Mabel's 
hand for an instant, his eyes rested in surprised 
questioning on the companion with whom she 
had been sitting so conspicuously apart. 

Often as he had heard of Marchant they had 
never before met; and as courtesy required the 
clergyman to extend his hand in response to his 
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sister's introduction, a faint, involuntary smile 
parted his lips as he clasped that strong, muscular 
hand in his own, so delicately white and slender. 
Remembering how earnestly they had contended 
for mastery over the flock to which he sought 
to be a faithful shepherd; how his labors for 
their souls' good had often been set at naught by 
this man's wild declamations against all rule and 
authority, he looked keenly now into the stern, 
rugged face, wondering if its owner's powerfully 
magnetic influence could not be swayed into safer 
channels. 

There was an instant of profound silence as 
these two men stood there, with loosely clasped 
hands, "and eagerly meeting glances. It seemed 
a moment that was fraught with pregnant mean- 
ing for good or ill to all mankind ; and even the 
children drew back shyly and looked question- 
ingly in the grave faces of the little circle. It 
was but an instant, it is true; scarcely to be 
noted except by those who ever read quickly the 
very drifting of straws on the swift waters of 
time. Then Mabel composedly asked Arthur 
Manning some trivial question, Mr. Rainsford 
whispered to his wife his dread lest the heavens 
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would fall, and as she tried not to laugh at his 
absurdity, conversation began to revive. 

Marchant, less versed in society's restraints, 
less accustomed to conceal his deeper feelings be- 
neath a surface of badinage and light discussion 
of unimportant themes, was rather silent for a 
brief space. He needed some impetus to urge 
the expression of his earnest thoughts, whether 
it were that of a sympathetic listener, or the 
applause of the surging crowds he could address 
so fluently. But presently, he aroused himself 
into sudden attention, as Mrs. Rainsford asked 
her brother for news of Archdale. 

"There is nothing very new, as yet," he replied 
with an air of repressed anxiety; "but Vm afraid 
this ill-advised agitation among the factory-people 
willbe productive of great disorder." 

Like a war-horse that "scents the battle from 
afar,'* Mr. Marchant leaned forward, and his deep 
voice now broke harshly upon their ears — 

"Why 'ill-advised,' Mr. Manning.?" he asked 
curtly. 

"Because it can only lead to evil results!" 
answered the other firmly. 

" Can the improvement of the condition of the 
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poor be evil?" retorted Marchant sarcastically, 
while his eyes gleamed with sudden anger. 

"That depends on what you call 'improve- 
ment.' These people have lived on the Newbold 
estate for years. They have never suffered any 
real privation — have never been wronged or de- 
frauded in anyway — why not let *well enough' 
alone > " 

"Because their condition can be bettered!" 
replied Marchant. "The pitiful wages that a by- 
gone generation accepted because it knew no bet- 
ter, ought to be doubled in these enlightened 
days." 

"But who is to do the doubling?" asked Mr. 
Rainsford, a little contemptuously, for he did not 
share his wife's enthusiasm in their new ideas. 

" Mr. Newbold, of course. He fills his pockets 
to overflowing with the unrighteous profits; let 
him share them with the hard-working laborers 
who have earned them." 

"But he may not choose to," objected Mr. 
Rainsford. 

"Then he must be compelled to!" exclaimed 
Marchant, his eyes all ablaze with excitement. 

"As a matter of fact," said Arthur Manning, 
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with mild forbearance of tone, while a slight flush 
crept into his cheek, **Mr. Newbold tells me he 
would have to close the factories if the men seri- 
ously demand an increase of wages." 

"And why .?" asked Mabel earnestly. 

"Because among so many, that which would 
seem to each but a trifling addition to what they 
have hitherto received, would aggregate into so 
large a sum as to more than swallow up the prof- 
its of the business." 

He spoke to Mabel with an air of courteous 
consideration, but his own eyes flashed with quick 
spirit, as Marchant contemptuously uttered the 
one word — 

"Rubbish!" 

There was a moment's silence at this harsh and 
discourteous exclamation ; and then Mrs. Rains- 
ford said coldly — 

" That is a strong word, Mr. Marchant, stronger 
than our ears are accustomed to. Do you think 
Mr. Newbold does not know, or that he misrepre- 
sents his own business results ? Have you such 
access to his books, or such better knowledge of 
the profits of the factories, as to warrant your 
very decided views ? " 
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Marchant was not in the least hashed by the 
calm severity of her tone and manner) in truth, 
it was scarcely noticeable to one, who, in the heat 
of debate among his uncultured associates, ofteh 
received unmoved the most cutting retorts, the 
harshest of epithets. He merely replied — 

** I know he could not live in all that ease and 
luxury at the Manor-House, if he was not taking 
more than one man's share of the profits." 

"But has he not a right to more than one 
man's share.?" inquired Authur Manning with 
patient gentleness. " The property is his " — 

"How did it become his?" interrupted Mar- 
chant roughly. "Did he buy it with his own 
earnings.? Did he work one hour to acquire 
it?" 

" It was his inheritance," interposed Mr. Rains- 
ford rather sternly. 

" There should be no such inheritances I " said 
Marchant. "That whole property has been built 
up and made more valuable, year after year, by 
the men who are taught to cringe and say ' thank 
you * for permission to go on increasing Newbold's 
wealth." 

" But what would you do then ? " asked Mabel 
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deprecatingly, as she shrank in unwonted timidity 
from his fierce glance. 

"Take it from his unjust control, and divide it 
among those who earned it.'* 

" Share and share alike ? " asked Mr. Rainsford, 
his eyes twinkling with a subdued merriment that 
boded no good to his obtuse antagonist. 

" Yes ! Why not ? Have they not all equally 
borne the burden ? " 

'*And poor Newbold — would you give him 
nothing ? " 

"Let him work for his own living, as many a 
better man has done. I have no pity for the idle 
aristocrats, who live on other's blood and brains.** 

"I'm not so sure about the brains," observed 
Mr. Rainsford ; " and I'm glad, as I'm an idle aris- 
tocrat myself, that I have no immediate need to 
ask your pity or help. But let me ask you one 
question, Marchant, just to elucidate this problem 
clearly. Don't you think, now" — he paused an 
instant, and his voice suddenly took a tone of 
covert sarcasm which made all lean breathlessly 
forward to listen — "don't you think that if New- 
bold's property was all divided among the factory 
people, as you seem to think would be fair and 
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just, that, however exactly the division might be 
made, there would be an inequality at once in 
favor of the man who got up earliest the next 
morning?*' 

An instant's silence was broken by faint, deco- 
rously suppressed laughter from nearly all the 
group, as Marchant stood actually nonplussed by 
the unexpected question. 

"There's no need to suppose such a foolish 
thing ! " he muttered gruffly. 

"Still it is sure to happen!" continued Mr. 
Rainsford. "You know yourself that the man 
who is most eager to get on in the world, or who 
has wife and children depending on him, will be 
at work again far sooner than one who is naturally 
idle. And so the man who earned the highest 
pay"- 

"There shouldn't be any difference!" inter- 
posed Marchant sturdily. " Our system provides 
a fair price for every man's work, and does not 
permit any one's being driven to death to earn 



more." 



" You'd pay all alike, then ? " 
"Each class of work should have the same 
wages " — 
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"What a premium you offer for laziness and 
inefficiency!*' cried Mr. Rainsford. "It will be 
good for me, when my day of work comes; for 
really, I don't know of any way in which I could 
fairly earn a livelihood, if I were put to it." 

His lips uttered a faint, contemptuous whistle, 
as he turned and re-entered the house as though 
wearied of the discussion. 

Then Arthur Manning, who had left the argu- 
ment in Mr. Rainsford* s hands, from a half-un- 
conscious unwillingness to measure swords with 
Marchant as long as he could avoid it, turned to 
his sister, saying — 

"Tell me of that poor soul, Mrs. Aberley. 
Is she doing well and satisfactorily ? " 

"I find her work very acceptable,'* returned 
Mrs. Rainsford; "and I don't wonder at your 
interest in the woman. She is attractive ! Don't 
you know who she was before her marriage.?" 

"No," he said, with sudden reserve. "I can 
see that she is above the station she occupies; 
but still I did not like to pry into her affairs. I 
have no more faithful and reliable member in my 
flock than Mrs. Burton ; and her favorable opinion 
of Mrs. Aberley satisfied me." 
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"After all," said Mrs. Rainsford, as Mabel and 
Marchant moved slowly away, and she looked 
after them half angrily, " when one meets a poor, 
starving creature like that, it is better to give 
quiet, real help as you do, than to overturn the 
universe trying to find the waif's right place 
again." 

"Yes, these reformers themselves do enough 
zealous work, and spend enough hard-earned thou- 
sands, to provide for every pauper in the State. 
But you are growing lukewarm in the cause ! " he 
added quizzically. 

"I don't know about the cause," she answered 
petulantly; "but Tm out of patience with its half- 
educated advocates. Why is it they can't be 
gentlemen ? " 

But her brother's only reply to this was a good- 
natured laugh. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A DISCOVERY. 

With silence only as their benediction 

God's angels come, 
Where in the shadow of a great affliction 

The soul sits dumb. 

— Whittier. 

T)EFORE Mrs. Rainsford had time to revert to 
-^^ her protdgde at the cottage, a servant came 
tiptoeing in a very mysterious fashion from the 
interior of the house, and stood doubtfully in the 
doorway as if seeking to catch her mistress* eye. 

"What is it, Ann.?'* asked Mrs. Rainsford 
rather impatiently, for she saw no reason why the 
girl should not have fulfilled her errand at once, 
without all this parade of deference. 

" Only — please, ma'am — Wilkins would like 
to speak with you a moment, he says.'* 

" Wilkins — at this hour ? Nonsense, Ann ! 
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Tell him to wait till to-morrow. It's about some 
vines I want moved," she continued, turning to 
her brother, "and I can't give him any directions 
till I see where they'd best go." 

But the girl still waited, hesitating and con- 
fused, as if she was uncertain how to proceed. 
Then, as Mrs. Rainsford did not observe her con- 
tinued presence, she burst out nervously — 

"Please, ma'am, if you could just see him — it's 
something wrong with the baby, I believe." 

This quickly aroused Mrs. Rainsford's interest. 

"The baby!" she exclaimed. "Why didn't 
you say so before.? Send him here at once! 
The stupid creature ! " she continued, as she rose 
impatiently and moved toward the steps. "Why 
couldn't she say that at first.?" 

Before her brother, who had followed her 
eagerly, could speak in reply, Wilkins came hast- 
ily round the corner of the house. 

"It's the child, ma'am," he said breathlessly. 
"My wife thought I'd best come and tell you 
right off." 

"But what is the matter.?" Mrs. Rainsford 
asked. 

"Well, it were took right bad this afternoon, 
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and we'd the doctor there in a jiffy; but he just 
shook his head, discouraging like, and said there 
was nought to be done for it." 

"That poor girl!** cried Mrs. Rainsford and 
her brother, almost in a breath ; and waving Wil- 
kins aside, she added — 

" I shall go at once ; will you come, too ? " 

"Yes," he said gravely; "we may comfort the 
mother at least." 

"You have no hope, then." 

" No ; I have dreaded this from the first. Fve 
seen too many such cases not to know how hope- 
less they must be." 

"But why.?" asked his sister, as they walked 
rapidly down the drive. "The child was puny, 
but otherwise healthy, I thought." 

" It inherited the curse of a broken constitution 
from its father, I fear, and its mother's poorly 
nourished frame only made the evil greater." 

" It will go near to break her heart," muttered 
Mrs. Rainsford, as she paused an instant at the 
gate to regain her breath, and to nerve herself 
for the coming scene of trouble. 

Entering at once Meta's sitting-room, which 
was lighted only by the flood of moonlight that 
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poured through the open window, they exchanged 
puzzled glances as they saw her slight form 
crouching in the arm-chair, silent and motionless 
as death itself. 

"Can it be over?'* murmured Mrs. Rainsford, 
hesitating which way to turn. At this moment, 
Mrs. Wilkins appeared in the doorway of the bed- 
room, and seeing her mistress, wiped her eyes, 
and pointed energetically to the poor girl who lay 
there so prostrated by her terrible grief. 

While his sister exchanged one or two whis- 
pered words with Mrs. Wilkins, and learned how 
sudden indeed had been this unexpected blow 
to the hapless mother, Arthur Manning walked 
softly to Meta*s side, letting his hand rest lightly 
on her bowed head as he said gently — 

" God pity you, poor child ! " 

She started, and raising her head, looked in his 
face with a pathetic entreaty in her eyes that 
brought tears into his own. 

"Oh!** she moaned drearily, "she was all I 
had in the world! God was cruel to take her 
from me." 

" Listen ! " he said, bending one knee on the 
cushion at her feet, and taking her feeble, trem- 
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bling fingers in his warm, friendly clasp. " How 
can you know that? There are so many sad 
things in this life. Are you not glad to know 
she is safe in the Paradise she belongs to .? " 

"But I loved her so! She was my own, my 
darling! How can I live without her.?" she 
cried, in her restless anguish. 

"You may not need to," he replied, glad to 
find she would listen to him, and seeking above 
all to divert her thoughts for a moment from her 
loss. " God only knows how short your own life 
may be. Is it not best to have your darling go 
first.? Had the summons come for you instead 
of her, could you have borne it .? " 

"Oh, no!" she cried, shuddering, and feeling 
an instant's comfort in the thought. " It is such 
a cold, cruel world!" she went on plaintively, 
while soothing tears now fell rapidly from her 
burning eyes. 

" It does try us sorely at times ! " answered 
Arthur Manning, with a deep sigh. 

"And you think I may not have to wait long?" 
she asked, with touching • submission. Then wea- 
rily lifting one thin arm, and looking through 
her tears at her wasted fingers, she added slowly. 
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"Yes, it was hard enough to keep alive when I 
had her to care for; now, it must be easy to 
die." 

Mrs. Rainsford, stepping lightly across the 
room, reached her brother's side in time to catch 
these last words. 

*' Hush, dear child ! " she said tenderly, as she 
drew that weary, aching head upon her own kind 
breast, and softly smoothed back its disordered 
tresses. " God gives us always some one to love 
and care for. He never leaves us quite desolate." 

Meta made a faint motion of dissent, but did 
not speak. 

"Tell me, my child!" continued her warm- 
hearted comforter, "is there no one we can send 
for ? No one who will " — 

A startled cry broke from Meta's lips as the 
remembrance of her brother's words flashed upon 
her. Ah ! how he would rejoice if he knew it ! 
How he would triumph in the destruction of this 
last obstacle to her return ! 

"He will be glad! " she muttered passionately, 
as she wrung her hands in a new frenzy of 
despair, and moaned in still bitterer anguish. 

"Who.?" asked Mrs. Rainsford, bending nearer 
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to catch her feeble utterance, and not quite sure 
she had heard aright. 

Meta caught her breath in sudden dread of self- 
betrayal. More than ever was she firm in her 
purpose that the home which was harshly closed 
against her dear ones should never again shelter 
herself. Seeing Mrs. Rainsford's look of inquiry, 
she forced herself to say more composedly — 

"There is no one. I am alone now, utterly 
alone in the world. God help me ! How can I 
ever go on living this desolate life ? " 

Arthur Manning had withdrawn a step when 
his sister came near ; and now as he looked at her 
he made a gesture of inquiry toward the other 
room. Obeying her silent movement of the hand, 
he walked thither, and found Mrs. Wilkins step- 
ping ponderously but without noise, about the 
room, giving the last touches of prim order, while 
on the neatly-arranged bed lay the tiny, silent 
form of Meta's child. He stood an instant by 
its side in silent prayer for the bereaved mother, 

and then withdrawing the cambric handkerchief 
that covered its face, looked long and sadly at 
the marble repose of its features. 

As he did so an odd resemblance to some famil- 
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iar face flashed upon his fancy, and seemed to 
grow upon him each instant that he stood there. 
Who the child resembled he could not imagine; 
but more and more he saw the vague likeness 
which he could not fix. Giving up the quest at 
last, and trying to convince himself that the 
notion was purely imaginary, he stooped to pick 
up the handkerchief which had fallen from his 
hand in the first moment of surprise. As he was 
about to replace it a name in neat, simple embroid- 
ery caught his eye, and before he could stop to 
consider what he was doing, he had seen the 
word 'Meta*. 

Then, with a flash of bewilderment, he under- 
stood the truth. This must then be Meta New- 
bold, his friend's sister, whose disappearance had 
excited so much wondering comment, and whose 
name Ralph Newbold never spoke, or would per- 
mit to be mentioned in his presence. Now, he 
comprehended the resemblance which had puz- 
zled him. The tiny features were absurdly like 
Ralph's having that precocious distinctness that 
is often seen in the face of a very young child, 
and which becomes softened and modified later. 

His sister's calling to him from the sitting-room 
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forced him to rejoin her, while still puzzled which 
way his duty lay. The sight of Meta's pale face, 
so full of patient suflFering still, although she was 
more composed, decided him, however, to take no 
steps in the matter without her consent. He had 
no means of knowing whether Ralph would wel- 
come the information he possessed ; and at pres- 
ent, Meta was sufficiently sheltered and cared for. 

"Let me take you up to the house," Mrs. 
Rainsford was saying as her brother came in. 

"No, no!" answered Meta vehemently. "I 

can sleep here on the sofa, or at least rest, as 

much as need be, but I will not leave her." 

They both saw this resolve was natural, and 
not to be combated. At the same time, to leave 

Meta alone could not be thought of. 

" Go back, Arthur ! " said Mrs. Rainsford, after 
a moment's reflection. "Just tell the people gen- 
erally, if they ask, that I am called away by a 
matter of importance, and then explain it quietly 
to Henry." 

" Shall I come back for you ? " he asked. 

" Well, yes ; come as soon as they have all gone 
to bed, so I won't be bothered with questions. I 
can tell better then what I will do." 
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He left her, with a kind word and hand-clasp 
for Meta, and Mrs. Rainsford set herself to 
soothe and cheer the desolate creature, as best 
she could. 

She did not try common-place words of conso- 
lation, or seek to check the flow of bitter tears, 
which brought such healing and strength to the 
worn spirit. She only sat patiently by her side, 
after persuading her to lie down on the sofa, and 
listened with tender sympathy to the broken 
words, the touching little memories those pale, 
quivering lips murmured at intervals, till the sleep 
of exhaustion crept softly over the bowed form. 

Brief snatches of sleep they were at first, and 
Meta awoke from them with such a cruel shock of 
terror, as the sense of her loss again came upon 
her with renewed bitterness, that Mrs. Rainsford 
at last sent Mrs. Wilkins to the house for a com- 
posing draught, which she persuaded Meta to 
take. 

When Arthur Manning returned, it was not far 
from midnight, and Meta could now, in her quiet 
slumber, be left to Mrs. Wilkin's care, who read- 
ily promised to watch over her till Mrs. Rainsford 
should return in the early morning. 
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As they walked back to the house, Arthur 
asked — 

" Have you any idea of her wishes for the bur- 
ial of the child ? " 

"Yes; she asked me if it might be placed in 
our own vault here for the present. She has 
some curious notion of moving it some day, but 
does not say where. I suppose it must be her 
fancy to have it near her, while she remains here, 
and then to place it by her husband." 

Arthur understood more clearly what Meta's 
ultimate intentions must be, and augured well 
from this indication that she meant some day to 
make herself known to her brother again. But 
he only said, gravely — 

"You are very good to the poor soul. I will 
help you to carry out her wishes fully." 
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CHAPTER X. 

A ROUGH ENCOUNTER. 

I am one 
Whom the vile blows and buffets of the world 
Have so incensed, that I am reckless what 
I do to spite the world. 

— Shakespeare. 

TV yr ABEL VANE was so accustomed to the 
-^'^-*- deference which all around her yielded 
to her imperious sway, that her free, fearless 
spirit never imagined the existence of ordinary 
dangers. In the sphere of her refined dominion, 
threats or opposition never came, and thus her 
splendid nerve had never been tried by dread of 
physical injury. 

Mirabelle Perkins, too, in her own way, was 
singularly fearless. With her this was chiefly the 
result of her eager research into all the mysteries 
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and odd corners of existence. In the presence 
of flood or flame, that endangered life itself, she 
would have paused coolly to inquire what forces 
of nature had combined to produce this threat- 
ened disaster, or just how far man's outrage of 
nature's laws was responsible for it. 

Thus the two girls, though very dissimilar 
in their impersonation of widely differing tem- 
peraments, could thoroughly enjoy long rambles 
together, through the woods and lonely farm roads 
near Fairfield, without having the least apprehen- 
sion of danger of any sort. Their totally opposed 
views and practice of life, while too far apart for 
the least jarring, gave a keener zest to their dis- 
cussions ; and they went on their wanderings and 
returned, in always the best of humors with each 
other. 

Sometimes George Marchant went with them ; 
but on these occasions the walk was far less har- 
moniously enjoyed. The one idea of his mind 
ever came to the surface ; and with his compan- 
ions' respective faiths in the supremacy of intel- 
lect, or in that of social position, even Mabel's 
admiration of the man did not keep her silent. 
The triangular argument which would ensue was 
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too unequal to give satisfaction to any of them ; 
and thus, Mabel did not encourage Marchant to 
accompany her on her walks, when Mirabelle Per- 
kins was of the party. 

The two girls had wandered further than usual 
one cool, overshadowed afternoon, too intent on 
their conversation to notice the growing gloom 
which betokened the approach of a storm. A low 
peal of distant thunder startled them at length 
into making the unpleasant discovery, not only 
that adverse weather was close at hand, but also 
of their having reached an unknown region, in 
which they were, in effect, lost. 

As Mabel turned a little pale at this, Mirabelle 
said, with a composure she was far from feeling — 

" Don*t be worried. Miss Vane ; we know the 
direction in which we have come, and in return- 
ing will soon come upon some familiar point. 
Only we must hurry, on account of the storm." 

Silently Mabel assented, and with one consent, 
they clasped hands, and turning, broke into a 
little run down the slope they had just ascended. 
At its foot, however, as they paused to take 
breath, they looked at each other in eager ques- 
tioning, as to which of the two paths before them. 
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that apparently took nearly the same course, was 
the right one. 

" It can't make very much difference ! " urged 
Mabel, as she noticed this. "They must both 
come out in the direction of Fairfield.'* 

"That's just what you may be sure they don't," 
returned Mirabelle philosophically. " If they did, 
there wouldn't be two of them." 

This very evident truth Mabel could not con- 
trovert ; and there was no time to lose over the 
selection before them. As carefully as they 
could in their hurry, and in the increasing obscur- 
ity produced by the overclouded heavens, they 
looked for some token by which they could rec- 
ognize the path which had led them hither. 

A massive rock by the way-side, where they 
were sure they had before rested a moment, and 
admired its rich covering of many-colored mosses, 
at length decided their choice. With fresh cour- 
age now, they sped gaily on this path, laughing in 
joyous relief as they hurried on, and not wasting 
breath in words. But presently they paused, and 
looked in each other's faces with renewed alarm. 
They were approaching a dreary, swampy bit of 
ground which they certainly had not seen before. 
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As they stood, looking eagerly in every direc- 
tion, and not quite daring yet to utter the thought 
which troubled both so keenly, a rough, surly, 
low-browed man, who had been sitting unobserved 
on the top rail of a broken fence near by, now 
came forward, with his hands in his pockets, and 
said, as he glanced suspiciously at them — 

" Ye are looking for some one, maybe ? " 

"Only for the path," returned Mabel, shrink- 
ing closer to her companion as she met that evil 
gaze. 

" I think we've lost our way,'* explained Mira- 
belle more courageously. " We want to get back 
to Fairfield before the storm.*' 

" Fairfield ! " he exclaimed, with a coarse laugh, 
as he leered at them in a way that made both 
shiver with unaccountable dread. "And what 
might ye want at Fairfield, if I may be so bold as 
to inquire ? " 

"We're staying there, at Mrs. Rainsford's," 
answered Mabel with pale, stiff lips, trying to 
conceal her growing terror. 

"Ah! I'm in luck, then!" said the man, his 
eyes gleaming with such devilish glee, that the 
girls now stood cowed and silenced before him. 
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They but half recognized the fright which was so 
novel a sensation to them ; but they felt with 
overwhelming force their helpless position; and 
even their desire to turn and fly from this des- 
perate man was sternly forbidden by the remem- 
brance of their being so utterly lost. 

"May be ye know George Marchant?'* the 
man went on, with a sneer. " He's staying there, 
too, I'm thinking." 

"Marchant!" echoed Mabel, with a hysterical 
sob of relief. "Oh, yes; is he" — 

"Yes; he's a friend of mine!" returned the 
man, with a disagreeable chuckle. " Now what'U 
ye give me to show ye the way back ? " 

"Oh, anything!" cried Mabel, taking out her 
purse and hurriedly opening it. 

The man's eyes flashed as he caught the glit- 
ter of gold coins through its meshes, and with 
a silent nod, he plunged into the underbrush, 
looking over his shoulder to see that they were 
following. 

They scrambled after him as best they could, 
not daring to hesitate as a heavier peal of thunder 
sounded in their ears. A few moments of this 
rough progress brought them to an open path; 
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while in the distance and not half a mile away, 
stood Fairfield in full view. 

** Oh, thank you ! *' exclaimed both the girls, as 
the man stopped again, and stood in the middle of 
the path so that they could not pass him. But a 
new dread chilled the expression of their gratitude 
upon their lips, as they saw his ominous attitude 
and crafty gaze. 

Again Mabel began fo open her purse ; but he 
reached out his arm and took it out of her hand 
before she could comprehend his purpose. 

"Ah!" he exclaimed gleefully, as he tossed it 
in the air and caught it again, seeming to delight 
in the joyous ring of the metal. "Now that's 
handsome of you ! " he continued. " Hasn't that 
other one any gratitude for my help } " 

Mirabelle silently produced her purse, and 
meekly handed it to him. It was too lonely a 
place, and they were too eager to escape from so 
coarse a presence to care what ransom they paid 
for deliverance. The contents of this second 
prize were principally bills; and the man coolly 
counted and rolled them up again, while the girls 
stood trembling before him. 

" It takes these high-flyers to know what a ser- 
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vice is worth ! " he observed at length. " Now, 
many a man would have thought twice before he'd 
have given up his purse so easily." 

"A man could have defended his property!" 
exclaimed Mabel indignantly, for her cowed spirit 
was beginning to revive. 

"Yes; and got knocked down for his pains," 
muttered the man savagely, as he glared angrily 
into her face. "Now, then, it's going to rain 
pretty smartly in a minute or two, and ye'U be 
wanting not to spoil your fine toggery. I'll just 
have a little remembrance of ye " — 

"What do you mean.?'* gasped Mabel, thor- 
oughly frightened by the new menace of his tone. 

"Oh! just your watches and your rings," he 
answered, with a grin of delight, as they hur- 
riedly dragged their watches from their belts and 
thrust them in his hand, while they fairly tore off 
their gloves to obey his further behest. 

" Stop ! " he said, with quite a patronizing air. 
" Never mind your rings ! I hate to see ye tearing 
your gloves that way, and I've got enough to last 
me one while." 

The girls looked at each other in bewildered 
surprise at this forbearance, and in that instant. 
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the man turned and disappeared in the heavy 
undergrowth, through which but a moment since 
they had made their way. 

**Come/' said Mabel excitedly, as Mirabelle 
looked thoughtfully after him. "He may come 
back — or some one else — oh ! what are you 
waiting for ? " 

Mirabelle composedly drew Mabel's arm within 
her own, and as they walked hurriedly homeward 
she observed — 

" It is odd how many phases there are of human 
nature ! Now that may be a very common one, 
but I never met it face to face before ; and " — 

"For goodness' sake ! '* exclaimed Mabel, glanc- 
ing in terror over her shoulder, as she urged her 
companion into a faster gait. "Don't stop to 
speculate over phases of character just now! 
You can meet ruffians like that every day if you 
want to. There's nothing wonderful or intricate 
about them!" 

" I don't agree with you ! " returned Mirabelle 
calmly. "I don't think the man was a common 
ruffian, either. He looked more like one who had 
been driven by want and misfortune into a career 
he would never have chosen." 
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''What high-strung nonsense you can utter!" 
exclaimed Mabel indignantly, "Are you going 
to defend this highway robber, and exalt him into 
a hero ? What possesses you to take such a ridic- 
ulous view of him ? *' 

" Principally because he did not take away our 
rings/* said Mirabelle, quite unperturbed by her 
companion's vehemence. "The man showed that 
his early training had been fairly decent. Can't 
you respect the discrimination that made him 
spare what he knew might be gifts that could not 
be replaced ? *' 

" He had no scruples about taking our watches 
and purses." 

"True! But he could see at a glance that we 
could really do without them better than he could. 
I fancy that man is capable of bestowing charity, 
in turn, on some poorer and more wretched speci- 
men of humanity than himself.*' 

"He becomes the almoner of our bounty, 
then ! " replied Mabel sarcastically. " Really, 
Miss Perkins, the world would call you a lunatic, 
could it hear that rhapsody." 

"I don't doubt it in the least," replied her 
companion tranquilly. "The world always dubs 
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as insanity whatever is above or beyond its 
comprehension." 

Here the discussion ceased, as the first heavy 
drops of rain forced them into a quick though 
short run into the house, now fortunately close at 
hand. 
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CHAPTER XL 

BLOOD IS THICKER THAN WATER. 

Famine is in thy cheeks, 
Need and oppression starveth in thy eyes, 
Contempt and beggary hang upon thy back, 
The world is not thy friend, nor the world's law. 

— Shakespeare. 

'THHE storm broke in all its fury as the girls 
-*■ ran panting up the steps of the piazza; 
but in spite of its rage and steady down-pour, 
Mr. Rainsford at once despatched a messenger 
to the police-station, as soon as he heard of the 
daring robbery that had been effected so skill- 
fully. In vain the girls, nervous from the shock 
they had sustained and dreading further difficulty, 
implored their host to let it pass. He was an 
indolent, gentle-tempered man in every-day life, 
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but when once aroused, as now, to real anger, 
he could be very stern and unrelenting. 

Their adventure was the one theme of absorb- 
ing interest during the evening. Even George 
Marchant, who did not often interest himself in 
such comparatively petty concerns, questioned 
them so closely as to the appearance of the man 
who had victimized them, that, in a sudden return 
of clearer memory, Mirabelle exclaimed — 

** Have you any idea who he was ? I remember 
now he said he knew you, and — forgive me for 
using his words — that you were a friend of his." 

Marchant laughed scornfully at this, but he 
secretly clenched his hand savagely under the 
table as he answered carelessly — 

" Oh, those fellows always lay claim to me as 
a friend. They think because I would help the 
deserving to their rights, I ought to give them 
a helping hand, too." 

** Do you think the constables will catch him ? ** 
asked Mabel vindictively. "I am not as philo- 
sophical as Miss Perkins, who actually pities his 
misfortunes, she says." 

Marchant glanced at Mirabelle almost grate- 
fully, as he answered — 
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"We never know how terribly a man is tempted 
before he yields to wrong-doing. But I do not 
defend him. The mean cowardice that would 
attack a woman has no excuse, even in man's 
utmost extremity." 

"I hope they'll find him!" exclaimed Mrs. 
Rainsford, as she came near the group, in her 
restless wandering about the room. "Are you 
sure, girls, that you described him correctly ? In 
your fright, you made him such a monster, that 
if he is, by chance, at all decent looking, he'll 
escape us yet." 

At this instant, a servant brought in two notes, 
and laid them before Mr. Rainsford. 

**Ah!" he cried exultingly, as he tore the first 
open. "Warner writes that Wilkes and Martin 
had the luck to light on that scoundrel, as he was 
prowling about the station, evidently watching for 
a chance to slip off on one of the trains. But 
what's this } Marchant, the rascal claims to know 
you — that's what you get for befriending the 
masses! He sends this elegant scrawl to you." 

There was a murmur of intense surprise in the 
room, and one or two doubtful glances followed 
Marchant, as he rose and came forward into the 
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stronger light to receive the paper Mr. Rainsford 
held out to him. His face was perhaps paler, his 
lips more firmly closed than usual; but in that 
crucial moment he bore himself manfully; and he 
fairly disarmed by his composed bearing the faint 
touch of suspicion which hovered in Mr. Rains- 
ford's eyes. 

** Tm quite used to such applications ! *' he said, 
with admirable ease of tone and manner. "There 
is not one fellow in ten that gets in trouble with- 
out asking me to help him out of it. Well ! " 
glancing contemptuously at the few lines before 
him, **as I have my meeting to-morrow, and will 
have no time to spare then, I must see this scamp 
to-night. I wonder — is it raining yet ?** 

He strode with firm, measured steps to the win- 
dow, and seeing that the raindrops on the vines 
and branches without were glittering in the sun- 
light, he refused Mrs. Rainsford's offer of the car- 
riage on the plea of needing a walk, and departed 
with his usual scant ceremony. 

He knew mankind too well not to guess at the 
unsparing comments that would be made in his 
absence. He ground his teeth savagely, as he 
walked rapidly down the avenue, enraged at his 
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helplessness to prevent the half-formed suspicions 
he fancied he could feel in the very air. But he 
contented himself with the knowledge that as yet 
no actual facts had transpired. If the wretch he 
was going to see was indeed the miserable brother 
he had so vainly sought to cast off and disown 
forever, at least he had showed the discretion of 
not proclaiming that fact. The note indicated 
this caution clearly enough ; and an instant's sen- 
sation of gratitude filled Marchant's heart for that 
relief. Then he plunged forward with a muttered 
curse on his lips. Never! never! — on this eve 
of a momentous victory, when on the morrow 
crowds of every rank would hang upon his won- 
drous eloquence, and he hoped to achieve such 
splendid results for the cause — never must this 
cruel disgrace become known ! He pictured to 
himself some scornful opponent pointing his fin- 
ger at him, in one of his most effective out- 
bursts, and taunting him with his brother's life 
of crime. 

Thus raging and desponding by turns, Mar- 
chant came to the town jail, and giving his name, 
asked to see the lately-caged captive. 

** By the by, what's his name ? " he asked care- 
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lessly, of the jailer. "He sent me this note, 
seeming to think he wants to see me, but " — 

"He wouldn't give it!" replied the jailer. 
**When it was asked for, he said we could find 
out; but I don't quite see how it's to be done. 
Perhaps you will remember" — 

"I don't expect to!" returned Marchant im- 
patiently. " If I knew the names of all the ras- 
cals who imagine they've some claim upon my 
kindness, or if I undertook to remember them, 
I'd have enough to do." 

"Will you have an officer go in with you.^" 
asked the jailer as they proceeded along the stone 
corridor; "he's a pretty rough customer." 

"No; it isn't worth while. Your men have 
had a wet scramble to catch him, and must want 
some rest now. I'm not afraid of the fellow." 

"You don't need to be," said the jailer, looking 
admiringly at Marchant's stalwart form. Then, 
unlocking a cell door and throwing it open, he 
added, "You won't mind my locking you in.? I 
must go back to my post." 

Marchant nodded assent, and stood silent and 
motionless untill the footsteps of the retreating 
jailer could no longer be heard. Then lifting his 
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eyes, he sternly regarded the wretch who lay in a 
heap on the narrow cot. It was with no shock of 
surprise that he recognized his brother. He had 
told himself all along that it must be he; but 
the faint hope he had cherished of being mis- 
taken died, nevertheless, with a cruel pang. 

As he still neither spoke or moved, the fellow 
raised himself with a jerk, and said, somewhat 
defiantly — 

"So youVe come! YouVe been a precious 
long while about it ! " 

**I came the moment I got your note," replied 
Marchant sternly. "You had no right to look 
for me at all.'* 

" No right ? You who preach brotherhood so 
glibly, will you deny the right of your own" — 

" Hush ! " interrupted Marchant, taking a step 
nearer, and lowering his voice to almost a whis- 
per. "You don't know who may be within hear- 
ing ; and I think you understand that it won't do 
you any good to be known. " 

" Not if you make that a condition of helping 
me ! " retorted the other, in equally low tones. 

" Helping you ! How can I do that ? " 

" Oh, Tm keen enough to see that those pretty 
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lasses will hold their tongues if you ask them 
to ! " said the man, with a fiendish grin. 

** How could I ask it ? " replied Marchant, with 
a patient gentleness very foreign to his nature. 

"That's your business!" retorted the other 
roughly. "You'll contrive it some way, I'll be 
bound." 

" But you were taken red-handed. No greater 
proof is needed to convict you than that. Their 
silence will not save you." 

"That's your affair!" he repeated sullenly. 
" You'll manage them one way or another, and I'll 
hold my tongue." 

Marchant paused, and bending down, looked 
keenly in the other's face. As he did so, his own 
softened and a slight tremor passed over his lips. 
And truly, if ever he felt pity for a poor, starved 
wretch, this man, who was born his brother, might 
well inspire it. His eyes gleamed out of mere 
caverns, so worn and wasted was his face, with the 
skin drawn tightly over its prominent bones. 
Once a man of powerful, massive frame, he now 
lay huddled up on the cot, seeming a mere skele- 
ton, so frightfully was he emaciated. 

"Where have you been.?" murmured Marchant, 
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in tones so changed, that his brother dragged 
himself up again and peered curiously in his face, 
as he went on almost unconscious that he was 
speaking aloud. * It's not many days since I saw 
you in Archdale woods — what has changed you 
like this.?" 

"I had ill-luck!" he replied sullenly. "You 
gave me help then, but it was not much, and " — 

" I know ! You gave some to a poor girl" — 

"How did you learn that.?" asked his brother 
suspiciously. 

"She told me herself — not knowing you, of 
course — but I could guess. Well, go on ! " 

"I lost the rest by a cursed accident. It is 
heaven's truth, George, that Tve not eaten one 
fair meal since. Tve been starving and perish- 
ing day by day." 

It was easy to see this was no exaggeration, 
and a stronger feeling of pity crept into Mar- 
chant's heart, till a new doubt arose. 

"Tell me of Polly and the child!" he asked 
unsteadily. 

"I don't know — I haven't seen them for days. 
They're not in want ! " he added, shrinking ner- 
vously from Marchant's sudden look of anger. 
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"How do you know?*' he asked curtly. 

"She's with her own folks; they'll look after 
her for a bit, they said." 

Marchant's tense look of pain relaxed. 

"And you!" he said with contempt; "could 
you find no better way out of one trouble than to 
get into a scrape like this ? Why could you not 
have been honest enough to earn a trifle for show- 
ing those ladies the way, or even have asked an 
alms of them.? They would have helped you 
liberally." 

" Well, it's too late now for that ! If I'd got 
off with my booty, you'd never have heard of me 
again, I can tell you. It would have taken me 
far out of all danger this time." 

Marchant once more regarded him with wistful 
kindliness. 

"Have you had anything to eat to-night.?" he 
asked suddenly. 

"Oh, yes; they gave me a jolly supper the 
first thing, and offered me dry clothes, too; but 
I knew better than to take them." 

"Why.?" 

"The old duds might tell tales, you know," 
winking solemnly at Marchant as he spoke. 
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There was another pause, and then the jailer's 
steps were heard echoing down the corridor again. 

Marchant rose hastily, and bent down to say, 
hurriedly — 

"Til see you again after to-morrow. Don't 
answer any questions — you've a right to refuse, 
you know — and I'll see what can be done." 
. The other nodded shrewdly and sank back on 
his cot as the jailer opened the door. 

"Well, sir.?" he observed, interrogatively, as 
Marchant passed out. 

**It's a sad case ! " he replied, shaking his head 
gravely as he walked slowly away. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



"I SHOULD HAVE DIED IN DESPAIR." 



No soul is desolate as long as there is a human being for 
whom it can feel trust and reverence. 

— George Eliot. 

T~\URING the first few days after her child's 
^^ death, Meta was so utterly crushed by the 
force of this cruel blow that it seemed impossible 
she should ever again raise her drooping head. 
But the very needs of existence compelled her 
to arouse herself. One gleam of comfort sent 
its little ray of cheering to her desolate heart, 
as she recalled the peace and repose which had 
crowned her darling's last days on earth. After 
all the struggles for actual food and shelter which 
had marked the first weeks of its sad existence, 
and perhaps had thus early sealed its fate for 
this life, the wondrous goodness that had provided 
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the home in which it had closed its eyes forever, 
made an impression on Meta's sorrowing heart 
that .helped to soothe her grief, while it gave an 
impetus to renewed exertion. The first sense of 
utter desolation, of having nought on earth to 
care or work for, yielded now to the remembrance 
that in the dainty skill of her fingers alone lay 
her power to show gratitude for that inestimable 
benefit. Thus, when Arthur Manning called, the 
day after the child's burial, to say a temporary 
farewell, being recalled by his Sunday's duty to 
his parish, he was surprised to find Meta, sad 
indeed, but quite composed. Having seen her 
first bitter outburst of grief, he had dreaded 
encountering a fresh tumult of despair, knowing 
how his presence would remind her of their last 
meeting. 

But Meta, sitting at her favorite window, and 
plying her needle with evident interest in her 
delicate work, made so unexpected and charming 
a picture, that Arthur Manning involuntarily 
paused at the gate, and gave one long, earnest 
look at the graceful outlines of face and form, 
before he made his presence known. 

He entered unannounced, and walked quickly 
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to her side before she could rise to receive him, 
and he held her still fragile fingers warmly in his 
grasp, as he said with a pleased smile — 

" Tm so glad to take such a comforting impres- 
sion of you away with me." 

She looked up in surprise. 

"Are you going away, then.^" she asked, in 
tones of gentle regret. 

"To-morrow is Sunday, you know, and Arch- 
dale expects to find me in the pulpit," he replied 
cheerily. 

"Archdale," she murmured pensively, as if to 
herself. Then with some animation she added — 
"But some day you will come again, will you 
not.?" 

"In a week or two," he replied. "Margaret 
has such a houseful now, I do not so much enjoy 
staying there as when she is alone. Most of 
them go away next week, I believe; and after 
that I will come back." 

"I am glad," and Meta's eyes filled with quiet 
tears. " But for you and her, where would I be 
now ? Without you, my child might have died in 
the very woods, and I — oh, my God ! — I should 
have died in despair by its side." 
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"Hush!" he whispered, laying his hand ten- 
derly on her bowed head, and profoundly effected 
by her outcry of grief. " God never deserts his 
own! Be sure He will always, with every trial, 
give strength to bear it." 

" It is true ! " she murmured, finding a sweet 
sense of consolation in his words and soothing 
tones. "In that awful extremity. He did give me 
the only comfort possible, in leading me to this 
peaceful shelter in time." 

"Tm going by the next train!" said Arthur 
Manning, after a pause in which Meta took up 
her work with a sigh, and he had moved rest- 
lessly back and forth for a moment. " Have you 
any word for Archdale.-*" he added abruptly, 
looking keenly at her downcast face as he spoke. 

She raised her eyes for a startled glance, while 
a faint flush crept into her pale cheek. Then, 
assuring herself that her alarm was needless, that 
he could only refer to Mrs. Burton, she answered 
with resumed composure — 

"Tell Jane — Mrs. Burton, I mean — about the 
child; and say I am well, and" — 

A sob choked her utterance, and he hastened 
to say — 
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"I will tell her — she will be glad to know of 
your comfort and well-doing. Now, I must say 
good-by; Margaret must be waiting for me." 

An earnest pressure of her hand, a long look 
of gentlest sympathy, and he was gone. Meta, 
watched him as he hurried through the gate, 
and then resumed her work, with a sense of 
new comfort. 

Under the shadow of her bereavement, she felt 
secure from the casual visits that Mrs. Rains- 
ford's guests might otherwise have made, in their 
curiosity about her personally, and because her 
embroidery was so admirable, they might well be 
excused for wishing to watch its progress. Even 
Mrs. Rainsford, while flitting busily back and 
forth, and now and then sitting down for a few 
minutes to say a cheery word or two, never stayed 
long enough to be a drag on the poor girl's efforts 
at composure. 

George Marchant, however, undeterred by con- 
siderations of mere delicacy, and full of a warm, 
overflowing sympathy for her grief, stopped for a 
few minutes nearly every morning, while taking 
the usual solitary ramble in which he gave him- 
self up to concentrated thought. He never came 
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in ; but standing outside, and leaning on the win- 
dow sill, in his favorite attitude, he would almost 
silently watch her flying fingers, after receiving 
her brief greeting, would then utter a few dis- 
jointed sentences, and march away again uncere- 
moniously. Meta got quite used to his coming, 
and even felt a languid interest in watching his 
sturdy form, as it approached or left her, some- 
what admiring the independence of his mien and 

gait. 

The morning after the thunderstorm, however, 

she had not looked for him, knowing it was the 
day for the mass-meeting in the square of the 
town, and that Marchant was to be the principal 
speaker. It was therefore a surprise to her, not 
only to see him coming as usual, but to note an 
agitation of step and look that was very rare to 
her knowledge of him. His eyes, too, were heavy 
as though from loss of sleep ; and there was such 
an air of disturbance about him, that she quite 
eagerly held out her hand through the open win- 
dow, saying kindly — 

"You are worried about something. Is it all 
right as to the meeting.-^" 

"I hope so" he rejoined, with a keen sense 
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of pleasure at the interest she displayed, which 
somewhat soothed the dull aching at his heart. 
" I am nervous and out of sorts ! " he added 
abruptly, as she still looked inquiringly at him. 

" But why ? You are not losing confidence in 
the cause to which you have given all your best 
efforts ? ** she asked, surprised. 

"Not in the cause, but in myself," he rejoined 
gloomily. "Tell me," he went on, "are you with 
us in this matter ? Have we at least your sympa- 
thy and good wishes r* 

"To a certain extent, yes," she said hesitat- 
ingly. "I don't believe these violent agitations 
do any real good, you know. I think the problem 
will work itself out most satisfactorily, if you let 
it alone." 

"But then you have no vital interest at stake 
now. Awhile back you would have been keen for 
your right to live and be provided for." 

"I never claimed any 'right'," she replied 
quietly, " that conflicted with the rights of others. 
I only wanted mere food that I could earn, 
and" — 

She stopped with a faint sob ; while he, seem- 
ing scarcely to have heard her, went on eagerly — 
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"Tell me, are women always swayed by their 
affections so much more strongly than by any 
other considerations? If you were more closely 
interested on one side or the other — if you had 
a — brother, for instance" — 

Meta's cry of dismay and dread checked his 
hesitating speech, and he looked into her pale 
face with simple bewilderment, while a dark flush 
stole over his own. 

Instantly comprehending how accidental must 
have been his words, how far he must be from 
guessing her relationship to one who, indeed, 
strongly represented one side of the question, 
Meta recovered her calmness, and, with a sudden 
resolve to use any influence she possessed on the 
side of moderation, replied gravely — 

"We ought not to let personal considerations 
sway us in matters of conscience ; but we can 
never err on the side of mercy and forbearance." 

This seemingly oracular utterance, for he was 
far indeed from guessing her meaning, impressed 
Marchant strongly. 

"Mercy — forbearance," he said, half to him- 
self. "Yes, you are right. A brother's blood 
must never cry against us unto heaven. You 
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believe that," fixing a piercing gaze on Meta's 
face, as he spoke more vehemently. "You be- 
lieve we must be patient and forgiving to a 
brother" — 

"What else would be the great brotherhood 
you are working for.^" she answered, with shin- 
ing eyes. "If not cemented with love and 
kindly deeds, will you try to bind its members 
together with violence and wrong.?" 

He looked keenly in her earnest face for a 
few moments, and then said, hoarsely, as though 
under the influence of some new and powerful 
emotion — 

" How wise you are ! How quickly you grasp 
the full meaning of it all ! Oh, if you were but 
one of us ! " 

He stopped and turned away, walking some 
steps toward the gate, and Meta, believing he was 
gone in his usual abrupt fashion, absently went 
on sewing. But his voice sounded again in 
her ears, as he strode back and stood by her 
side. 

" I have an odd fancy," he said somewhat inco- 
herently. "You are so pure and true, so free 
from human passion and prejudice, bid me God 
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speed before I go — ask Him to bless my work 
and efforts." 

He bent before her with bowed head and rever- 
ently uncovered brow; and Meta, impelled by a 
strong sense of solemn responsibility, laid her fin- 
gers tremblingly on his forehead, as she said, 
softly — 

" God bless and keep you in the right way, my 
brother," and her eyes were filled with tears as 
she watched his rapid disappearance beneath the 
trees. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

HE REMEMBERED HIS BROTHER. 

O friends, be men, and let your hearts be strong 

And let no warrior in the heat of fight 

Do what may bring him shame in other's eyes. 

— Bryant. 

A N immense crowd had gathered in the town 
•^^^ square to hear the addresses, whose pur- 
port came so close to each heart in all that vast 
assembly. Marchant, perhaps because his elo- 
quence was so wonderful and his zeal in the 
cause so unexampled, had been appointed by 
the committee to be the last speaker. It might 
have been thus planned that whatever errors of 
judgment or laxity of principle the others might 
be betrayed into, his matchless power would 
smooth over and correct. Usually all other 
speakers were tame indeed compared with him, 
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and he would chafe visibly under the infliction 
of listening to what seemed to him timid, luke- 
warm appeals. This time, however, coming direct 
from the softening influence of Meta's gentle 
words, it troubled him to listen to the almost 
incendiary language, which, lacking the gilding 
of his own persuasive eloquence, sounded crude 
and overstrained to his impatient ears. Perhaps 
these less experienced orators did go beyond the 
safe doctrine of the written laws. Certainly they 
were not listened to with the quiet respect that 
had prevailed at other meetings. Loud acclama- 
tions greeted their suggestions of armed resist- 
ance to oppression ; and that of dividing more 
equally the wealth of the land among the needy 
brethren elicited tumultuous applause. But Mr. 
Marchant's quick ear caught an occasional mur- 
mur of disapproval, and detected a solitary voice 
here and there, ridiculing or holding up to con- 
tempt these stronger utterances. He was too 
accustomed to sway a crowd as though it were 
one man, to brook patiently even a breath of 
dissent or criticism. Thus he became gradually 
worked up into a state of suppressed rage ; and 
when he took his place at last on the platform. 
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and the crowd suddenly became utterly silent 
and attentive, he looked into the sea of faces 
before him with an air of mingled scorn and 
defiance that was at least unwise. 

He began moderately, however. He went over 
the ground again which the other speakers had, 
to his mind, not clearly explained ; and with won- 
derful ability gave such an array of facts and fig- 
ures in support of his assertions, that his voice 
was presently drowned in the thunder of applause 
that followed. Pleased with this, and in good 
humor again with himself and his eager listeners, 
Marchant's brow cleared, and his eyes kindled 
with new fire as he went on passionately — 

" Oh, my brothers, in the bygone days when no 
one would have dreamed you had any rights, 
nor did any hope exist of your ever being less 
wretched, less down-trodden than you were then, 
it was not always in contented ignorance that 
you submitted to the force you dared not resist. 
There were always some thinkers among you, 
who saw the injustice of it all, yet feared to 
arouse you into a resistance that seemed worse 
than folly. In those days, could any one have 
foretold this enlightened era in which you are 
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free to fight for and secure your rights, and 
your masters no longer dare to refuse them, how 
eagerly you would have unfurled the standard of 
brotherhood and rushed to the affray, pledging 
yourselves never to rest till you stood on equal 
terms with your so-called masters. And now, 
how is it with you? The battle is already half 
won when you can with impunity hold meetings 
like these, and can show to an admiring world 
how strong and true you are. But what then? 
Is this to be a mere holiday spectacle ? Are you 
satisfied to have spoken your minds, and to have 
accepted our championship, just as a pleasant 
summer day's diversion ? Will you not join 
together, heart and soul, to secure the fruits of 
all this dawning freedom ? The harvest is ripe 
now — our labors have perfected it — and it is 
in readiness for the sickle. Where are the reap- 
ers, whose sturdy arms will gather it in ? Where 
are the faithful hearts that will beat only in uni- 
son with each other, that will even die in defence 
of their rights ? " 

One vast shout seemed to rend the heavens at 
this, and as it died away Marchant would have pro- 
ceeded, when a voice from the crowd cried out — 
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"What is it you would have us do? Speak 
out, man ! " 

An angry flush showed itself in Marchant's 
face, and his eyes flashed ominously, as he 
exclaimed — 

"There is nothing for any one man to do by 
himself. The whole spirit of our association is in 
concerted action.'* . 

"But whos to say" — began the objector. 

"Shut up!" cried another menacingly, while 
Marchant, trying to ignore this second interrup- 
tion, went on — 

"Those who have given themselves to careful 
study in this matter are best able to advise us 
how to proceed ; we do not advocate violence nor 
the destruction of property, but believe we can 
secure our aims and needs in more peaceful 
ways. It was all very well for the capitalists to 
go' on increasing their gains, and multiplying their 
thousands, by grinding out the services of the 
poor on half wages, as long as they could. They 
have had their day ; and have probably enjoyed it. 
Now we will have ours. We will make a fair 
schedule of the rates at which each class of work 
ought to be paid. We will try to be just to both 
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sides, not denying to the employer a fair profit on 
his capital, but we will take care that the work- 
man, in his turn, shall have a chance to earn 
something more than mere bread. We will ena- 
ble him to save every year from his earnings 
something to lay by for a rainy day, besides mak- 
ing his family comfortable in the meantime." 

"But we won't have any more rainy days, will 
we?" asked a good-humored looking, fellow just 
in front of him. 

"Perhaps not so many," returned Marchant, 
smiling kindly at the questioner; "but trouble or 
sickness may come, you know. 

"Why shouldn't our wages be paid then just 
the same.?" asked another. "The master gets 
his profits when he's sick, don't he.?" 

"To be sure!" cried a third. "Why, the very 
slaves at the South were not turned adrift when 
they were sick. In fact, they were better off 
then, for they didn't have to work, and were taken 
care of just the same." 

Marchant shook his head, rather annoyed at 
this interruption. 

"We can hardly ask that!" he said patiently. 
"But if you have so much higher wages when 
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you do work, it will amount to about the same 
thing." 

'*And how are ye going to make the masters 
give us the extra wages ? They'll be saying, no, 
Tm thinking; or they'll pick out the best work- 
men and screw extra work out of them." 

Marchant waved his hand to silence this new 
objector. 

"Our rules will be as equitable and universal 
as we can make them," he said firmly. "We 
will not allow members of our order to work for 
any employer who undertakes to make selections, 
or to give any preferences. He must take the 
men as they come, and treat all alike." 

"But s*pose he won't!" 

"Then none of our people will work for him." 

A long, sharp whistle broke from the man, 
which was followed by a hearty laugh, as he 
exclaimed whimsically — 

" Lord help the poor masters, then ! They'll 
be bigger slaves than the darkies down South 
were, who couldn't choose their masters." 

"Enough of this!" cried Marchant sternly. 
"We have not met here to listen to all these 
carping questions, or to be amused with buffoon- 
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ery. For the first time in all the long ages of 
the world, men have reached the consideration of 
how to provide equitably for the working-classes. 
The thousands of men who have joined together 
in this great cause, have done wonders already 
in compelling the capitalists to treat with them 
on a fair basis. But all depends on your action 
now. Be firm and resolute, yielding neither in 
terms nor in liberty of action, and the glorious 
victory you will gain, will bring peace and comfort 
to yourselves and your -children for many a "gen- 
eration. But if you falter, if you seek for present 
advantage, and so weakly concede future benefits, 
never again can you hope to stand independently 
before your employers as you do to-day. They 
are wise enough to profit by any such folly on 
your part ; and they will but rivet your chains 
more firmly, if now when they are loosened, you 
fail to cast them off." 

"Master,'* said a new voice very timidly, "will 
you answer me one thing ? " 

Marchant turned, and saw a simple enough 
looking man, so undersized that he was nearly 
lost among those who over-topped him. He wore 
an air of subdued, uncomplaining misery, which 
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aroused in Marchant's heart a feeling of unwont- 
ed pity, and he answered with an encouraging 
smile — 

"Speak! I will tell you what I can." * 

"It's this/' he went on plaintively; "I'm but a 
poor cripple, as you may see, but I strive to do a 
fair day's work. I've a wife and five children to 
look after, and one's not right in his mind, poor 
creature ! It's all I can do now to keep body and 
soul together, and it would be fine to get more 
wages as you say, but I'm sore afraid to try your 
plan. What if I lose my place and can't get 
another.^ I can't see the young ones starve, ye 
know." 

Marchant paused irresolutely for an instant. It 
seemed hard to urge that puny cripple who was so 
heavily overburdened now, to be foremost in the 
fight ; and yet for principle's sake, he must not 
forbear. 

"When you join our ranks, my brother," he 
replied at last, "you will find we do not let even 
the least among us suffer for aught. There will 
perhaps, be a sharp contest at first, with the capi- 
talists, who will not give in to our demands with- 
out a struggle; but we are provided with funds 
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and contributions, with which we can care for 
those of the brethren who are out of work." 

A shout of applause greeted this popular state- 
ment, which was very generally accepted in a far 
wider sense than was intended. It was almost 
like offering a premium for idleness; and Mar- 
chant, while quick to see this effect, could not 
without serious blundering, attempt to modify it. 

A sense of discouragement crept over him. It 
was easy to carry a crowd along on a stream of 
enthusiastic eloquence, while burning words of 
zeal fell from his lips only to echo in appreciative 
hearts; but a tiresome discussion like this, in 
which he must interrupt his ardent portrayal of 
his views, to answer the objections and criticisms 
of stupid louts, or half-educated laborers, tried 
him sorely, and entirely exhausted his small stock 
of patience. Suddenly to his recollection came 
those few words with Meta that morning, the 
state of exaltation into which his musings had led 
him, and her gentle low- voiced blessing, the touch 
of her light fingers on his brow. He had felt 
ready then for a grander success than ever before ; 
had believed he would speak under a new and 
higher inspiration, taking all men's hearts captive. 
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Without quite seeing why, he felt he had par- 
tially failed, that for once some secret cause had 
defeated him. He left abruptly and in deep 
gloom, leaving it to others to close the meeting ; 
and as he walked away, his passing the jail sud- 
denly reminded him of his brother, and his heart 
sank cruelly. How bitterly had his intended day 
of triumph ended ! 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



fate's perverse ways. 



He who is false to present duty breaks a thread in the loom, 
and will find the flaw when he may have forgotten its cause. 

— Henry Ward Beecher. 

IV yr ARCH ANT had been appointed, with two 
-^-^ ^ others of the leaders among the brother- 
hood, to confer with Ralph Newbold for the 
arrangement of a new schedule of wages for his 
workmen. He had accepted the appointment 
gladly, because with all his eager zeal in the 
cause, he was too deep a thinker not to see 
the imperative need of moderate counsels and 
demands. The others were fiery new beginners, 
who were impatient to distinguish themselves 
even if it involved the riot and wrong which the 
wiser Marchant was opposed to, and he knew 
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how carefully a man of Ralph Newbold's fearless 
independence must be approachedf to avoid the 
disastrous result of actual conflict. This com- 
mittee was to take the afternoon train for Arch- 
dale, so that Marchant would be free to fulfill an 
engagement to address another meeting in Pitts- 
field the next day. As he, with one covert glance 
at the jail, which held so great a source of 
disquiet for him, now walked hurriedly toward 
Belmont, his busy thoughts conflicted sadly with 
his diverse duties. That anything could be done 
for his brother, seemed truly doubtful. The 
mere chance of inducing his victims to forbear 
giving evidence against him was so nearly hope- 
less, that Marchant dreaded incurring the risk 
of betraying his own secret, while seeking so 
uncertain a mode of escape. He was still puz- 
zling his brains over this problem as he proceeded 
up the avenue, and was as far as ever from a 
satisfactory solution of it, when as he came in 
sight of the house, the carriage at the door, and 
the two girls standing on the steps of the piazza 
in travelling costume, made his heart leap with 
sudden joy and hope. Were they for some rea- 
son about to take the very step he would have 
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asked of them on his knees, if it could have 
availed anything so to humble himself ? 

The moment they perceived him, Mabel came 
hastily to meet him, with her usual lofty disre- 
gard of appearances. Putting both her slender 
hands in his, she exclaimed, with an ardent glow 
of interest flushing her cheeks and gleaming in 
her eyes — 

Ah, how I have wished I could have heard 
you ! It was magnificent, I know ! Tell me how 
it all went off." 

"Much as usual!" he replied rather curtly; 
yet his gloom was a little alleviated by the 
gentle sympathy of her looks and tones. "But 
where " — he began. 

"Oh, we are off! We are going to take an 
incontinent flight from our woes and burdens," 
she interrupted gaily, yet having an uncomfort- 
able sense of being rebuffed by his short answer. 
"We've been having a royal fight, in fact, and 
curiously enough triumph in running away." 

He only looked the breathless question he 
feared to formulate in words, and she went on, 
as they ascended the steps together — 

"Miss Perkins and I, though with different 
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motives, have vowed we will not give evidence 
against that unfortunate fellow. We have decided 
that we will insist our purses and watches were 
free gifts, if we are called to the witness stand; 
and so, in some sense they were. Our motives for 
yielding them to him are our own property surely. 
Of course Mr. Rainsford is furious, and Cousin 
Margaret is most as bad, though she inclines a 
trifle to the side of mercy. And so, to cut the 
Gordian knot with one blow, we are going home 
a day sooner than we intended. With me in 
New York, and Miss Perkins in Boston, they 
can't do anything to the poor fellow, can they ? " 

Marchant only replied by a glance, so eloquent 
of relieved gratitude, that Mabel added in a low, 
tremulous voice, while the flush deepened on her 
cheek — 

"I knew you would be glad — that the man 
was one you knew, and were sorry for.'* 

Marchant started, and looked keenly in her 
face, full of a sudden dread that she knew more 
than she admitted. Only a flash of ardent enthu- 
siasm, blended with a glow of deeper feeling than 
she meant to betray, answered the eager inquiry 
of his gaze; and as he drew a long breath of 
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relief in feeling his secret was still safe, another 
conviction sent his blood in tumultuous waves to 
his heart, and filled him with a new perplexity. 

Hitherto this impulsive girl's intense interest 
in his schemes and ambitions had seemed to this 
untutored man of the people as wholly inspired by 
her earnest adoption of his convictions. He did 
not attach due importance to the seeming trifles 
of tone and demeanor, that to those of her own 
class betokened the strong personal regard he had 
inspired in this willful, haughty girl. Now, as this 
truth flashed suddenly on his bewildered compre- 
hension, his heart stood still one single instant, 
before the overwhelming force of the temptation 
which assailed him. He, who had consecrated 
every thought and effort of his life to the sacred 
cause, which claimed all his faith and service, 
paused tremblingly before this new demand for 
sacrifice. The personal influence of so ardent a 
disciple as Mabel Vane, and that of her high 
social position, added to the great wealth of which 
she had absolute control, were all items of gain 
for the benefit of the brotherhood that might well 
have dazzled even a stronger, more self-contained 

an. This crucial trial of his best and purest 
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principles came with the speed of the lightning's 
flash; and — alas for his influence as a leader of 
thousands — it was no steadiness of principle that 
strengthened him to withstand the mighty tempt- 
ation. No! For one instant he faltered and 
glanced uncertainly at Mabel's speaking counte- 
nance. His fingers trembled as he made a faint 
movement of his hand to clasp hers in a pledge 
not to be broken ; but even then, Meta's sad eyes 
came appealingly to his mind, her sorrowful feat- 
ures seemed to plead with him to keep still the 
faith he had believed she was ready to crown 
with her gentle love. 

Marchant, by an almost imperceptible move- 
ment, drew nearer Miss Perkins, who, in utter 
ignorance of the drama that was being subtly 
enacted before her, only wondered a little at his 
pale, stern aspect, and Mabel's look of suppressed 
pain, as she volubly exclaimed — 

" Don't count me as a convert to Miss Vane's 
sudden freak of soft-heartedness, Mr. Marchant! 
I haven't the least pity for the man, as an object 
of merely charitable consideration. It is only 
because I've looked into your laws, and see how 
inadequate they are, how unevenly they adminis- 
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ter what you call justice, that Tve decided not to 
help enforce them. " 

Before Marchant could collect his thoughts suf- 
ficiently to answer this, Mr. Rainsford broke in 
rather gruffly — 

" It may be all one to you what are the conse- 
quences of this absurd freak, Miss Perkins, but if 
this man, set free by your connivance to prey 
anew on society, commits now some greater crime, 
do you think you will not be responsible for 
it.?" 

"I dare say you'll find some other ridiculous 
law to hold me accountable," she replied coolly; 
"but the higher law of my own conscience will 
absolve me. Why don't you suppose, while you're 
about it, that it may be the turning point in the 
poor wretch's life, and his better feelings " — 

"Don't imagine the rascal has any!" inter- 
posed Mr. Rainsford angrily. "I'm too out of 
patience with this folly to talk about it any 
longer." 

He turned away impatiently, almost forgetting 
the courtesy due his departing guests. Mabel 
now came to the rescue, and with sudden hurry 
of movement, hastened her own and Mirabelle's 
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adieus, on the plea of having scarce ten minutes 
to catch their train. Thus, while aching with her 
secret consciousness of Marchant's having compre- 
hended and tacitly rejected the golden possibility 
she had mutely laid before him, she contrived to 
control her features into marble-like composure, 
though the dilating nostril and compressed lips 
indicated faintly the storm that raged within. 
Neither Marchant nor herself, in the painful 
embarrassment which the moment held for them 
both, cared then to exchange look or word ; and 
even that mere shadow of their usually fervent 
hand-clasp was a form both would have dispensed 
with, could it have been done without attracting 
notice. 

"And you, too, Mr. Marchant!*' said Mrs. 
Rainsford, as the carriage drove off, breaking 
upon his deep reverie with her courteous smile 
and words to his intense relief. "You must be 
in Archdale this evening, you say ? " 

"Yes; I'm on the committee," he replied, 
rousing himself up with a weary sigh. "I've one 
or two little matters in town to attend to before I 
go, so I will walk over now." 

" But your train does not go for an hour, and 
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the carriage can take you," remonstrated Mrs. 
Rainsford. 

"Thank you!" he replied gravely; "but Td 
rather walk. I can think best that way. Fm too 
out of place in a carriage to do any serviceable 
thinking in one." 

Smiling indulgently at this whimsical statement, 
Mrs. Rainsford shook hands pleasantly with her 
guest, promising to send his valise over to the sta- 
tion in time, and Mr. Rainsford even walked with 
him a little way down the drive, before parting 
with him. 

Marchant was glad to see his good-natured host 
turn back, however ; for he had promised himself 
at least one look and a few comforting words from 
Meta. 

He found her pale and distraught from a severe 
headache, and could only blunder over some 
words of regret and sympathy as he held her hand 
with a lingering pressure and gazed longingly in 
her sad face. 

"And the meeting.?" she asked languidly. 
"Was all well.?" 

"As usual," he replied, with suddenly com- 
pressed lips. "There are always fanatics, you 
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know, who go to extremes on both sides of great 
questions." 

"And now you are off for Archdale/* she said 
dreamily, raising her heavy eyelids for an instant 
to look anxiously at him. "What takes you 
there ? Another meeting ?*' 

"No; I'm on a committee to bring Newbold to 
terms," he answered briefly. 

He was startled at the sudden flush which was 
followed by a ghastly pallor, as her quivering lips 
essayed in vain to speak. 

"What's the matter.?" he asked sharply, glanc- 
ing with keen suspicion at her agitated face. 
"Do you know him ?'* he added, almost fiercely. 

"Who — Mr. Newbold.?" she asked faintly. 
"I — I've seen him — don't mind me!" she went 
on feverishly. "I'm not well, you know — it's 
nothing ! Only tell me " — 

"No," he said roughly, as he turned away; 
"I've no business to tell these matters to anyone, 
least of all to " — 

He checked himself angrily, and without even a 
gesture of farewell, strode passionately and with 
long strides down the avenue. 

He muttered mingled curses and regrets to 
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himself as he sped onward into the town. How 
the aspect of all his surroundings had changed! 
He had been so full of joyous ambition, so con- 
fident of glorious success but a brief space back 
— and now, what dark clouds were rising on his 
horizon, threatening to engulf him in some dread 
disaster ! 

One more trial awaited him. At the jail an 
unusual crowd was hanging about the doors, 
which made way for him with a respect that was 
born of his fame as an orator, but which he fan- 
cied betokened the knowledge he had sought so 
carefully to conceal. 

Alarmed and irritated, he hastened to the jailer, 
but needed not to open his lips to make known 
his errand. 

" Ah ! you're too late ; the bird has flown ! " 
cried that worthy functionary, with a grin that 
still more disconcerted Marchant. 

"What do you mean.'* Has he escaped.?** he 
asked breathlessly. 

" No ; but word came that there'd be no wit- 
nesses against him, and the Squire just let him 
off with a reprimand.'* 

A strange dizziness overpowered Marchant for 
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an instant. His temples throbbed violently, and 
such a sensation of faintness came over him that 
he leaned against the door-way in a desperate 
effort to recover himself. Then he managed to 
say, carelessly — 

"Ah, well ! So much trouble saved, I suppose." 
The warning sound of a whistle hurried him to 
the station, just in time to see the train speeding 
away that was to have carried him to Archdale. 
He ground his teeth in rage and disappointment, 
and fretted bitterly as he waited for the next 
train. 

" I will be too late ! The fates are against 
me ! '* he thought drearily. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



"YOUR PEOPLE ARE WITH US TO A MAN." 



O mischief 1 thou art swift 
To enter in the thoughts of desperate men I 

— Shakespeare. 

TV yTARCH ANT'S intended colleagues were not 
-^^-^ at heart at all sorry that he should have 
failed to join them at the station, although they 
expressed some decorous wonder and regret at his 
absence. They believed he was growing timid 
and vacillating in the cause they themselves had 
adopted with such ardor ; and as they speeded on 
their way, they spoke vauntingly of the daring 
achievements they proposed to accomplish. 

Calling at once on Ralph Newbold, and stat- 
ing their errand to him with glib self-confidence, 
they looked askant at each other, and then stared 
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boldly at him in their surprise at the exceeding 
quietness of his mien» and the utter silence in 
which he received their demands. A trifle uneasy 
at this, the elder committee-man, James Higgin- 
son, resumed the thread of his discourse after a 
brief pause, saying with greater suavity of tone — 

"It's a very great pleasure, Tm sure, Mr. New- 
bold, to confer on these important topics with so 
fair and reasonable a man as yourself. We feel 
confident from your very kind reception of us, and 
the patience with which you have listened to our 
wishes, that you will readily see how eminently 
just this proposed arrangement is; and" — 

"In fact," interrupted the other, Henry Berke- 
ley by name, who was tempted to bluster a little, 
since Ralph Newbold seemed so thoroughly cowed 
already, "our mission is, we may say, not one 
to be opposed, since we have the strength and 
sinew of the community with us. If might made 
right in the olden time, much more do might and 
right as we combine them, make sure of securing 
success." 

He stopped and looked round for the applause 
which he felt his words deserved ; but Higginson 
frowned and shook his head slightly in disap- 
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proval of this covert threat, while Ralph Newbold 
still thoughtfully played with a paper-cutter, and 
seemed to have nothing to say. 

A& an awkward pause ensued, however, Higgin- 
son resumed cautiously — 

"Shall we understand, then" — 

Ralph checked his words with an imperious 
gesture. 

'* Have you said your say ? '* he asked sternly, 
looking with keen inquiry in both their faces. 

They bowed silently, and he went on — 

"Well, then, I will give you your answer — 
stay! — is it distinctly claimed that you repre- 
sent my men.? Are you authorized spokesmen 
for them ? " 

" Entirely so ! " replied Higginson, while Berk- 
eley chimed in unguardedly — 

" Yes, sir ; we called a meeting two days ago for 
this especial purpose, and your people are with us 
to a man." 

A heavy frown rested on Ralph Newbold's 
brow, and his eyes flashed as he rose and faced 
the committee boldly. 

"You shall have your answer at my agent's 
office to-morrow morning!" he pronounced, with a 
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haughty gesture of dismissal, and turning away 
with a half -bow as he spoke. 

"But, sir!" urged Higginson. 

"That is all I have to say at present," said 
Ralph coldly. 

"And the hour.?" persisted Berkeley. 

"That of beginning work, seven o'clock!" said 
Ralph, with such an ominous sharpness of tone 
that the committee hastened to bow themselves 
out. 

"Could Marchant have done better.?" asked 
Berkeley, rubbing his hands together in great 
self-gratulation, as they passed out of the grounds. 

"I'm not sure!" returned Higginson doubt- 
fully. " I don't like these men that act instead of 
talking. You can't tell how to take them." 

There was nothing to do, however, but to wait 
till next morning, though both felt inclined to 
grumble at the early hour of their appointment; 
and it was in truth, fully half-past seven when 
they came in sight of the factories, which were 
nearly half a mile above the village. The mass 
of buildings covered a wide extent of ground, 
forming a hollow square, which was surrounded 
on all sides by a high, close paling. In front, on 
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one side of the stone archway which formed the 
only entrance, stood the agent's office. It was 
a mere room, with one door and two windows 
on the side toward the main road. Usually, with- 
in five minutes after the opening of the great 
gates, there was not a soul to be seen out- 
side the paling, except when the agent stood in 
the doorway of his office smoking, or observing 
through the archway the busy throng within. 

But to-day, late as it was when the committee- 
men appeared on the scene, the gates were still 
closed, the shutters on the office windows had not 
been taken down, and an agitated crowd moved 
restlessly to and fro before the archway. 

Exchanging looks of consternation, Higginson 
and his companion pressed forward through the 
crowd, which made way for them, with mingled 
I gibes and groans. 

! " You've done for us now ! " muttered one 

i rough fellow, shaking his clenched fist in Berke- 

I ley's face. 

"What's happened.?" said Higginson, trying 
to look at ease. 

The fellow only pointed with a growl of rage 
to a notice posted on the closed gates. It was 

li 
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simply to the effect that all work in the factories 
would be suspended till further notice. 

"That's what he meant, then!" whispered 
Berkeley to his companion, feeling thoroughly 
disconcerted at having the tables so turned 
upon them. 

At that moment the office door opened, and 
Ralph Newbold came forth, accompanied by his 
agent, who stopped to carefully lock the door 
behind him. 

"Ah, good-morning!" exclaimed Ralph, with 
a great show of courtesy in the profound bow 
with which he greeted them. "You see I con- 
cluded 'discretion was the better part of valor' 
and have stopped the works." 

"But not finally, I trust," began Higginson 
smoothly, taking courage from Ralph's easy man- 
ner. "You'll consider what we said, and" — 

" When I change my views. Til let you know. 
Come, Stanton ! " and turning sharply to the left, 
they. struck into a foot-path leading to the manor- 
house, and were beyond reach before the commit- 
tee could collect its scattered wits. 

"And what's to become of us and our fami- 
lies.^" growled a very discontented-looking man, 
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as he walked up and down with his hands in his 
pockets, and wrathfully kicked the pebbles in the 
road out of his way. 

"Oh, he'll come to terms in a day or two!" 
said Higginson genially. "He can't afford to 
have the works lie idle. He'll make up his mind 
that * half a loaf is better than none ', and give in 
before the week's out." 

"Not he!" muttered another gruffly. "You 
don't know the sort he is. Why, he'd bum them 
factories up with his own hands sooner than have 
them worked any fashion but his own." 

"That would be a great shame!" exclaimed 
Berkeley hotly. "It's your work, your half-paid 
labor, that's built and kept them up all these 
years. They belong to you more than they do to 
him." 

"That's so!" exclaimed several voices angrily. 
" If they're to be burned, we'll have the burning 
of them ourselves, hanged if we don't." 

"It's about all we'll get out of 'em," said 
another. "The master'll never take us on again. 
We've been fools, I reckon" — 

"Fools to work so long on such wretched 
wages I " interposed Berkeley. 
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"They was better than none !" said the man. 

" No ; even two or three weeks* idleness will be 
more than paid for, when the factories are open 
again on our own terms.*' 

"And meantime, we may starve" — 

" Not at all ! We'll see you have your share 
of what we have contributed for this purpose; 
and" — 

"Be ye goin' to pay us for bein' idle.?" asked 
a heavy, loutish fellow, who was evidently much 
given to frequent potations of strong drink. 

" Certainly ; so long as it is for the sake of the 
cause." 

"Well, that beats me! Come, boys, let's have 
a drink over it I " 

Half the crowd obeyed this suggestion, and 
trooped off in riotous disorder toward the village. 
Others retired more slowly, stopping to look back 
regretfully at the closed gates, and eyeing the 
committee-men rather distrustfully ; while a few 
desperate looking characters gathered in knots, 
and eagerly discussed the situation, and its possi- 
bilities of gain to themselves. 

Higginson looked somewhat perturbed as he 
returned with Berkeley to the village inn. 
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" Tm afraid we made a muddle of it/' he said. 

" Nonsense I Newbold had it all cut and dried 
before we came. He knew the blow was coming, 
and he just wants to bluster a little." 

"I don't know. That sort of man is apt to 
be very cool and determined." 

"Then he must take the consequences." 

" But what will they be ? That's what troubles 
me. Legitimately we've no right to meddle with 
him if he don't choose to work his factories ; but 
I'm afraid you've put it in the heads of the men 
that he can be compelled to." 

" And so he can ! It amounts to compulsion if 
he finds he can't afford to carry out his scheme. 
If he can't get men, except by paying fair wages, 
why, he'll pay them, won't he.?" 

"There'll be a big row first, I fear." 

"So much the better. The man who fights, 
and tries every way to escape our control, gives 
us so much the grander victory, when he gives 
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By this time, they had reached the village, and 
found groups of half-tipsy men in every direction, 
who vociferously proclaimed their delight in the 
new state of affairs. 
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"These men mustn't get drunk in this fashion," 
said Higginson in tones of remonstrance. "It's 
against our rules " — 

"You can't enforce rules just now!" inter- 
rupted Berkeley rather sensibly. "Wait until 
they're sober, and the first excitement's over. 
They seem to be pretty decent sort of men on the 
whole." 

As they took their way to the railway station, 
their mission being ended for the present, the 
wild shouts, the drunken merriment, and the 
fierce oaths, which echoed on all sides, made 
even Berkeley wish he had been more moderate 
toward both the parties, between whom he was 
intended to mediate. Had he given even one 
thought to the interests of the seemingly weaker 
one? 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



"THE WORK OF YOUR BROTHERHOOD." 



What's brave, what's noble, 
Let's do it after the high Roman fashion. 
And make death proud to take us. 

— Shakespeare. 



T~\URING the hour Marchant had to wait for 
^^ another Archdale train, he had time to get 
over his extreme irritation, and to feel that it was 
just as well he had missed going with his intended 
colleagues. Upon reflection, and recalling his per- 
sonal knowledge of Ralph Newbold, he was con- 
vinced that no amount of patience and moderation 
in their dealings with him was likely to have any 
effect toward producing a peaceful compromise. 
His natural antagonism toward him, as well as his 
new source of ill-will, based on Meta's mysterious 
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interest in him would, he knew, have made him 
quite as intemperate as the others ; and he cov- 
eted above all else to be recognized as one who 
sought to harmonize, rather than to separate, the 
interests of the workmen and their employer. 
Thus, Marchant, full also of a strange weariness 
and languor, born of the turmoil of conflicting 
feelings which he had struggled through on that 
eventful day, was very well content to go at once 
to Pittsfield, and leave the other committee- 
men to complete their task without him. Their 
appointed interview with Ralph Newbold would 
be over before he could reach Archdale; and 
beyond that, they had no instructions, it being 
supposed some days or even weeks would be con- 
sumed in negotiations. 

So Marchant settled himself comfortably for 
the longer journey before him, and having by this 
move gained some unexpected hours of leisure, 
which belonged to no duty, either at Archdale or 
Pittsfield, he gave himself up to unwonted dream- 
ing. The fair, sad face of Meta Aberley flitted 
constantly before his mental vision ; and strange 
as it was that one of her refined temperament and 
delicate physique should possess any attraction 
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for his rough, sturdy brusqueness, his whole soul 
was filled with a desperate longing for her pres- 
ence. While the splendid beauty of Mabel Vane 
had made so little impression on him, that even 
the consciousness of her readiness to be won had 
offered but a moment's temptation, Meta's pen- 
sive reserve had aroused in him a mad whirlwind 
of passion. 

Unaccustomed to put constraint on his will or 
inclinations, Marchant chafed savagely as he rec- 
ognized the many obstacles in his way. Meta's 
own indifference was cruelly clear under all her 
gentle courtesy of manner ; and not only her grief 
from repeated bereavements, but his own instinc- 
tive perception of her utter separateness from him 
in every characteristic, seemed to build up an 
impenetrable barrier between them. Still he 
resolved to fight desperately for her favor, with 
that indomitable faith in the power of his will, 
which had been the great secret of his other 
successes. 

Thus Marchant journeyed on, dreaming and 
planning as ever for the fulfillment of his re- 
solves, although for once the glamor of heroic 
action in behalf of his fellows did not gild them 
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with their usual high inspiration. On reaching 
Pittsfield, the necessity of conferring with those 
who had arranged the next day's meeting, forced 
him to shake off his preoccupation, and to give 
himself actively to the duty before him. Then 
with some impatience, he waited till the last train 
came in, hoping Higginson and Berkeley would 
join him that night. 

But when even the early morning did not bring 
them, he began to fear their mission had not 
resulted well; and he slowly mounted the plat- 
form at midday, gravely disquieted by his growing 
doubts and misgivings. Yet he spoke with all his 
wonted fire and force, carrying the crowd along 
with him in such a tumult of applause and 
enthusiasm, that when he closed his stirring 
appeal, his temples were throbbing with proud 
delight, and he received the thanks and congratu- 
lations of those around him with open exultation. 

He was still standing there in the warm sun- 
light, looking wonderfully striking in his preemi- 
nent grandness of mien, seeming like an inspired 
prophet who had portrayed the eternal glories of 
the Heavens, rather than one who appealed to the 
sordid passions, the insatiable desire for money- 
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getting which so mightily swayed his hearers. 

The meeting was in effect over, and the crowd 

was slowly breaking into irregular masses, and 

beginning to melt away, when Berkeley and Hig- 
ginson, hastening toward him in all the impatient 

hurry of men who have been vexatiously detained, 

paused half an instant to note the calm serenity 

that rested on his brow, the expression of earnest 

enthusiasm which beamed from his glowing eyes. 

Beholding their tardy approach, Marchant beck- 
oned them to hasten, while he signed to the crowd 
to wait. 

" News ! " he exclaimed eagerly. " News from 
Archdale ! " 

A great shout rang through the still air, as his 
hearers pressed closer to learn the intelligence so 
triumphantly announced. Marchant turned away 
his enraptured countenance, to listen to the 
details his colleagues brought him; but he was 
pale and stern with a strong revulsion of feeling 
as he again faced the crowd, and proclaimed, with 
a bitterness he could not control — 

"The Archdale factories are closed." 

"A strike.^" came swelling from the throats of 
thousands in exulting glee. 
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"No; a lock-out!" replied Marchant in clear, 
unfaltering tones, though his lips quivered with 
rage. 

Curses and groans broke from the assembled 
crowd, and with unusual disorder they separated, 
wrangling among themselves over this reverse, 
and raging alike at their own leaders and the cap- 
italists. "Between them,*' as one man gruffly- 
expressed it, "they themselves were like to be 
ground to powder." 

Marchant was too confounded, too bitterly dis- 
appointed to utter even a word of reproach to the 
unfortunate committee who brought the ill-tid- 
ings, but were probably not at all responsible for 
it. He had almost daily appointments for the 
next two weeks to speak in different towns, some 
of which were at quite a distance ; and he tried to 
lose sight of this telling reverse, in all the contin- 
ued excitement of such a round of duty. Yet 
often amid his finest utterances, its recollection 
would bring a sting, a sense of discouragement, 
that he could scarcely overcome. 

At the end of the two weeks, he traveled night 
and day to reach Archdale, so wild was he to 
know how matters now stood there. With a 
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keenness that was half pain, he remembered his 
former visit there, his first address to the factory 
men, and his gruff answer to Ralph Newbold's 
pleasant words, his rejection of that courteously 
offered hand. Then, too, came to his memory 
the words spoken by that mysterious visitant, 
who, standing beneath his window, and concealed 
by the friendly darkness, had taunted him with 
his faith in the brotherhood, and had mocked him 
with suggestions of love's disturbing influence. 

Nervous and ill at ease, beginning, too, to feel 
the terrible strain of his late exertions, Marchant 
shrank from facing the villagers at once, and 
turned aside, meaning to reach the factories by 
a short cut through the woods. He was curious 
to see how they looked in the silence and deser- 
tion that had taken the place of the busy tumult 
which he had witnessed in his younger days. He 
strode eagerly forward, full of the softening influ- 
ence of olden memories, and almost with tears in 
his eyes, as he pictured to himself the scene of 
desolation that would presently break upon him. 

But far different from his imagining was the 
reality. A disorderly, tumultuous throng of men 
surrounded the huge pile of buildings, whence 
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rose black clouds of curling smoke and threaten- 
ing flashes of red flame showing how mutiny and 

discord were being crowned by fierce destruction. 

Forgetful of how far he might himself be 
responsible for this awful deed, full only of horror 
to see such a wanton outrage committed, Mar- 
chant ran forward, crying shame on the men who 
could look on so tamely, and calling on them to 
help put out the flames. 

" It's no use ! " said one gruffly, catching him 
by the arm as he pressed forward. "There's no 
getting inside there without the keys of the 
big gate. Sanders has gone to see if he can 
get 'em " — 

"But what caused it.?" interrupted Marchant 
breathlessly. " Surely none of you would " — 

"No; we're not so bad as that," answered the 
man, flushing under a sense of the unspoken 
suspicion. 

"Not but what we'd a right, as your commit- 
tee-man said," muttered another surlily. "He 
told us we owned the factories as much as the 
master himself, you know." 

Ralph Newbold and his agent, John Stanton, 
now came upon the scene of action, having used 
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such haste in coming as to be fairly gasping for 
breath. 

Ralph looked with intense anger on the burn- 
ing buildings, and then turning to the crowd with 
such flashing eyes that they instinctively recoiled 
from him, he asked in ringing, indignant tones — 

"Who did this cowardly thing.?" 

There was a moment's silence, and then as the 
demon of discord and rebellion awoke in those 
misguided hearts at the sound of his voice, a 
threatening chorus replied — 

"You'd best find out for yourself. We've 
naught to do here.'* 

Stanton had hastened to unlock the long closed 
gates ; but as he now threw them open, they only 
displayed such a mass of smoke and flames 
within, as to show that it was already too late to 
attempt to save the factories. 

Ralph pressed as far as he dared within the 
archway, and Marchant, with two or three of the 
others, followed him. They quickly withdrew, 
however, as the blinding smoke began to pour 
forth from this outlet, while the flames within 
roared and crackled with renewed energy. 

"There's no use, Stanton!" said Ralph, in 
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gloomy sternness, as he saw how every part of 
the building was burning too fiercely for any hope 
of the flames being got under. "The devils 
who've done this did their work well." 

"Why suspect those poor fellows, Mr. New- 
bold ? " said Marchant gently. 

Ralph turned, and scanned him contemptuously 
from head to foot. 

"Ah, it's you!" he said grimly. "You've 
come to make sure your plans are carried out ! " 

" Upon my soul, you are wrong ! " cried Mar- 
chant, feeling more pained than offended at this. 
"It is far from our wish to see such shameful 
destruction of property." 

"It is done, just the same!" muttered Ralph 
sullenly. "Stanton, the office will go, too, of 
course. Is there anything there " — 

Stanton started, and said hurriedly — 

"Yes, the books — and some papers of value." 

Even as he spoke he sprang forward, and 
unlocked the door of the office. Ralph followed 
him, and as they disappeared within the open 
door, Marchant observed a sudden movement of 
uneasiness and alarm among a group of men who 
had been watching the conflagration with an air 
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of secret delight, which he did not like to see. 
Whether they could have had any hand in causing 
it, or were only rejoicing in what they regarded as 
a fortunate accident he could not tell ; but he was 
mentally resolving to keep an eye on them, when 
a sudden outcry within the office startled him. 

As he hurried toward it, a man came flying 
through the open door, which he caught and 
closed after an instant's desperate struggle, and 
then, turning the key in the lock, snatching it 
from the key-hole, and flinging it far through the 
archway into the seething flames within, he faced 
the crowd with a look of malicious triumph, as 
though challenging their admiration for his daring 
deed. 

Marchant, however, was near enough to catch 
him by the arm, while he called on those nearest 
to him to break open both door and window of the 
office to liberate Ralph Newbold and his agent. 
There was a stir, and a moment's hesitation 
among the men he addressed, but they stood 
their ground evidently determined not to render 
even this assistance. 

" Hold this rascal, then ! " exclaimed Marchant 
angrily, as he thrust his captive into their hands. 
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while he attacked the fastenings of the windows 
single-handed. They were strongly barred, how- 
ever, and padlocked besides ; the keys to unfa^en 
them were probably at the house, or perhaps in 
Stanton's pocket. At the same time, the pris- 
oners were using every effort to break open the 
door, but without avail. 

Marchant, appealing again and still vainly to 
the people to help him, saw with horror that some 
burning embers had fallen on the roof of the 
office. Again, he threw himself violently against 
the door, calling to those within to concentrate 
their efforts also in breaking it down. A sudden 
silence within alarmed him more than ever, as he 
feared the smoke from the roof, which was now a 
mass of flames might have overpowered them. 

A number of the workmen, seeming now to 
realize for the first time, that Ralph was in actual 
danger, came running to Marchant's aid at this 
juncture. Contriving to climb to the roof over 
one another's shoulders, they tore away the burn- 
ing shingles with their hands till they made an 
opening large enough to permit their entrance. 
It was then the work of but a few moments for 
Ralph and Stanton to be dragged forth, and lifted 
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to the ground, where the outstretched arms of 
Others received and carried them off in safety. 

Amid all this confusion, the man whom Mar- 
chant had left in the charge of those nearest him, 
had escaped, while the greater malcontents in 
the crowd began to slip away, seeming to feel 
mingling with their mutinous spirit, a shame that 
shrank from the light of day. Marchant, with his 
habit of keen observation, noticed all this, closely 
as he was engaged in looking after the two who 
had so nearly become the victims of the hostility 
he had himself helped to create. 

Stanton was senseless from suffocation when 
they carried him out; but the fresh air soon 
revived him, and beyond a few burns on his 
hands, he was otherwise unhurt. But Ralph, 
struggling more desperately with the flames, and 
managing to keep on his feet nearly to the last, 
had stumbled then, and fallen forward on the 
smouldering embers. He was picked up instantly 
and carried off ; but in that one moment, his face 
was horribly burned; and he lay now on the 
grass, moaning pitifully in the intense agony he 
was enduring. 

Tenderly, and even with tears, some of his 
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long-faithful workmen, bore him to his lonely, 
desolate home. The physician, who was quickly 
summoned, soon soothed by his cooling appli- 
ances, the terrible burning; but he looked very 
grave, when Marchant asked if the injuries were 
serious. 

" I cannot tell yet ! " he said sadly. " But I 
fear — how did this happen.? What madness 
tempted him into such danger } " 

Marchant briefly described the occurrence as he 
had seen it, while the physician keenly watched 
him, as though puzzled by his thoughts. 

"And this is the work of your brotherhood!" 
he said significantly. 

"No, no!*' cried Marchant, in strong agitation. 

" It may not be your creed, but it results from 
it ! " continued the physician. " These men were 
contented and happy till you stirred up discord 
between them and a master who was kind and 
just to a fault." 

"But the man in the office was not one of us. 
He was probably an ordinary burglar," urged 
Marchant, with white, quivering lips. 

"No; he seemed to show some personal spite." 

" It is not just to credit such a calamity as this 
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to a cause that seeks only the best results ! " cried 
Marchant warmly. 

"Providence is stronger, and purer, and bet- 
ter than you," replied the physician gently. 
" Leave His work in His own hands in future." 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



"A CRYING DISGRACE TO THE CAUSE." 



For Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do. 

— Watts. 

Ignorance never settles a question. 

— Disraeli. 

TV /r ARCH ANT, stung to the quick by the 
•^^^ physician's words, and out of patience too, 
with the men who had brought such discredit on 
the cause of the brotherhood, by conduct that, if 
not actually a crime, bordered perilously upon it, 
hastened to the inn, and summoned to his pres- 
ence the leaders among the factory-men, with 
whom he had formerly conferred. 

They came with evident unwillingness, know- 
ing as they did, the passionate force of the anger 
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which they were about to face; yet they dared 
not seem to admit, by refusing to come, they 
were responsible for the recent wrong-doing. 

Marchant was walking up and down the small 
sitting-room, with head erect, and arms sternly 
folded on his breast, looking like a caged lion to 
the three men who now entered. Scarcely vouch- 
safing any form of greeting, he angrily exclaimed, 
as he paused in his rapid walk, and fixed his flash- 
ing eyes on their downcast countenances — 

"Now, then, what does this infamous outrage 
mean.? You've got a great notion of what your 
rights are, upon my word ! " 

"Truly, Mr. Marchant!" said Stebbins, who 
stood nearest to him, trying to look at ease und^r 
this accusing address, "I don't believe, sir, that 
any of our men — leastwise, none of the steady 
factory-men — had a hand in this." 

"What do you mean by * steady factory-men'.?" 
retorted Marchant. 

"The old hands, sir! — them as has worked 
faithful for Mr. Newbold, and the Squire before 
him." 

"Who did it, then.?" was the short, sharp 
reply. 
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" Indeed, sir, we don't rightly know. Mayhap, 
'twas the man that was in the office ; but I don't 
see how he got there, anyway." 

"He couldn't have started the fire," said War- 
ren, as Stebbins looked appealingly at him for 
support. "He was locked in himself, it seemed, 
and" — 

"That's easily explained!" returned Marchant 
impatiently, who knew all the ins and outs of the 
factory-buildings. "There's a passage-way from 
the basement of the factory into the office. You 
must all know that ! " 

"I'd forgotten it!" said Warren; "but I don't 
see — 

"Why, the fellow must have scrambled over 
the paling somewhere and taken his time to start 
the fires, for it was easy to see, when the gates 
were opened, that the buildings had been fired in 
a dozen places. Then, he's had no way to escape 
except through the office, where, if Newbold and 
Stanton had stayed away, he would have been 
nicely roasted in his own trap, as the cowardly 
rascal deserved ! " 

"Now don't say that, Mr. Marchant, sir!" 
chimed in the third man, Brown, very timidly. 
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" It's awful cruel, sir, to talk of burning a man to 
death in that way ! " 

** Indeed!*' exclaimed Marchant, turning on 
Brown so savagely that he shrank in great alarm 
behind his companions. "You didn't seem to 
mind Mr. Newbold's getting hurt so badly ! " 

"Oh, well! — he — you see, sir, he put himself 
in the way of it, to save his own books. He took 
his chances, as it were " — 

"Chances.?'' echoed Marchant, his eyes flaming 
like burning coals, while his voice rang out with 
such indignant earnestness that the landlord in 
alarm opened the door and peeped in, with a 
score of anxious faces peering over his shoulders. 
" Chances ? " repeated Marchant. " Let me tell 
you the brotherhood undertakes no such chances 
as these for employer or employed. This deed is 
a crying disgrace to the cause, and I shall ferret 
out that wretch and bring him to punishment, 
though he were my own brother." 

His lips whitened suddenly as this last word 
fell from them, and he leaned his hand on the 
back of a chair to steady himself, as he caught a 
few disjointed words from the outer room, whose 
import he comprehended only too well. And yet, 
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remembering how he had grasped that man's arm 
and held him prisoner for a moment, he knew 
well enough that it was not his brother, but a 
younger and more active man. Nerving himself 
again from the momentary horror of that . passing 
thought, he went on with calm resoluteness — 

"There is one thing to be distinctly understood 
by you all. Our brotherhood does not encourage 
crime, or permit its members to commit outrages 
like this. Some of you seem to think it's just a 
holiday, in which you are paid for being idle. 
Don't imagine the contributions of hard-working 
brothers elsewhere, will be given to men here, 
who spend it in rioting and drunkenness, if not 
worse. This matter has got to be sifted down to 
the very dregs. You leaders must go over the 
roll, and report every man who cannot show a 
clean record since the day the factories were 
closed. Those who have in any way shared in 
or encouraged the commission of this crime must 
be dropped from the rolls at once. Their further 
punishment I will look after myself." 

"But, Mr. Marchant, sir!" remonstrated Steb- 
bins, "surely that's hard on the men. You 
can't expect the steadiest of us to be idle day 
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after day, and not to get in trouble one way or 
another ! " 

"Do you mean that?" asked Marchant, with 
a sudden change of tone. 

"Surely, yes, sir! It's not in human nature, 
sir!" 

"If I thought that," murmured Marchant; "if 
I thought the brotherhood could not stand that 
test, that in seeking to improve the condition of 
all workingmen, we are demoralizing even the 
best and steadiest of them, till they are capable 
of committing crimes like these, then I should — 
but, no ! it can't be possible ! What do fellows 
like you know of the working of the mighty 
forces we have brought to bear on this question ? 
Because some of you are weak — because idleness 
has been a temptation, rather than a lesson to 
you — is no reason why the glorious fabric we 
have erected, shall not stand on its firm founda- 
tion forever! " 

Then more composedly he added — 

"You must do as I have directed. Bring me 
the report this evening, and beware how you try to 
shield from his just punishment a man that even 
smiled at that scene of horror and devastation." 
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"It's hard lines!*' muttered one man from the 
doorway. "When weVe done your bidding, and 
defied a good master that always treated us fairly 
well, now you're going to shut down on us too. 
It's a lively time we'll be having now, I'm think- 
ing, between the two of ye." 

Marchant winced, as this shot struck home too 
surely on his conscience; but he silently dis- 
missed them by a gesture, and flashed on them a 
look of proud defiance, as they sullenly retired. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

SOMETHING TO LIVE FOR. 

Talk not of wasted affection, affection never was wasted, 
If it enrich not the heart of another, its waters, returning 
Back to their springs, like the rain, shall fill them full of 

refreshment. 
That which the fountain sends forth returns again to the 

fountain. 

— Longfellow. 

TV y/TARCH ANT was more composed and digni- 
^^ -^ fied when Stebbins and Warren returned 
that evening in compliance with his very peremp- 
tory order. But of little avail had been the efforts 
they professed to have made to discover such 
delinquents as should need to be made examples 
of. The conflagration could not be traced, or 
attributed to any one except the fortunate un- 
known, whose escape made him a convenient 
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victim, on whose shoulders all the wrong-doing 
could be safely laid. 

Marchant questioned and stormed in vain. No 
definite information implicating any one else was 
to be had. 

"Where's Brown.?" he asked suspiciously, as 
he noticed that timid worthy's absence. 

"His wife's sick — he couldn't come!" pleaded 
Stebbins very deferentially. 

"Well! do you stick to it that you can't find 
any disaffected or lukewarm member of the order, 
that none of our men had a hand in the fire ? " 

"It stands to reason, sir," — began Stebbins. 

" Never mind that ! " impatiently interrupted 
Marchant. "I'm sick of all this shuffling and 
prevaricating. One thing I see my way clear to 
do. Stone and Fisher, in whose hands I placed 
that rascal when I caught him, will have to be 
responsible for letting him go. You'll just notify 
them they are suspended from the order and from 
a share of the distributed funds, until they pro- 
duce him ; I've no doubt they know where to find 
him." 

" But, sir, they'll never stand that I Stone and 
Fisher are among our strongest " — 
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"Tut! tut! They'd better show their zeal in 
some less doubtful fashion, then. If they think it 
serves the order either to wink at crimes, or to 
commit them, they'll find they're mistaken, that's 
all! You can give them twenty-four hours to 
come to terms. I'll be absent a few hours 
to-morrow; but will receive your report here in 
the evening." 

He checked their attempted protest against his 
decision, and arbitrarily dismissed them ; feeling 
really in great need of rest and quiet after the 
annoyance and excitement of the day. 

In the morning, refreshed and strengthened by 
the long sleep, whose dreams were too entrancing 
to disturb him, he seemed another man, as he 
strode with free, vigorous step to the station. 
His brow was serene, and his eyes full of a deep, 
tender light, while thoughts of Meta, and the 
sweet welcome he looked for, when he should 
again stand by her open window, filled him with 
unwonted delight. 

On reaching Fairfield, he hurried through the 
woods towards Wilkin s' cottage, not caring to 
encounter the Rainsfords if he could help it. 
Presently he paused, with a quickened throbbing 
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of his pulses, as through a little vista beneath the 
branches he saw Meta's fair head bowed industri- 
ously over her work, while even the busy move- 
ment of her hands was visible. 

Meta started and looked up in genuine sur- 
prise, as that strong, eager step paused beneath 
her window. But his ardent gaze caused her eyes 
to droop again shyly in unwonted embarrassment, 
while the fingers he clasped so warmly, trembled 
as she hastily withdrew them from his grasp. 

"You startled me!" she said simply, as he 
regarded her reproachfully. " I thought you were 
miles away." 

'* I have been ! That long tour I told you of, 
has kept me busy indeed," he said, finding a 
crumb of comfort in the notion of having some- 
times occupied her thoughts during his absence. 

"And Archdale.?" she asked, trying to speak 
unconcernedly; but the tell-tale tremor of her 
lips, and the anxiety her eyes betrayed, chafed 
Marchant sorely. 

** Archdale ! " he repeated sullenly. 

" Yes ; when you left me, you were going to 
see — that is — it was something about the fac- 
tory-men, I think." 
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"Oh! ''he replied with apparent carelessness, 
but watching her keenly the while; "I didn't go 
after all, I missed the train." 

"How could you.^" she said somewhat regret- 
fully. "You had plenty of time, surely." 

" I stopped in the town ! " he replied briefly, 
biting his lips angrily as he remembered his 
bootless errand at the jail. 

"Then nothing has been done!" and Meta's 
unmistakeable relief irritated him afresh. 

"The others went." 

"Ah! " she murmured with an air of alarm that 
she could not conceal; "and what was done.? — 
tell me!" 

"Why do you care.?" he asked suspiciously. 

"I — I — knew some people in Archdale!" 
she answered nervously. "There's Mrs. Burton, 
whose husband works in the factory, and" — 

"May be you've a sweetheart among the men ! " 
and Marchant's harsh, strident voice startled her 
so by its tone of anger, that she scarcely noticed 
his coarse words. 

As she turned her eyes in perplexed wonder on 
his darkly-flushed face, the fair innocence of her 
own reproved him as no words could have done. 
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"Forgive me!" he said penitently; "I ought 
not to have said that." 

" Still you do not tell me ! " she persisted, too 
absorbed in her torturing anxiety to answer his 
apology. 

"There's not much to tell!" he replied mood- 
ily. "Newbold heard what the committee had to 
propose, and said he'd give an answer in the 
morning; which he did, sure enough." 

"How.?" she cried breathlessly. 

"By ordering the factory gates to be locked 
against the men." 

"And that means " — 

Meta's puzzled tones showed how far she 
was from understanding the magnitude of the 
act. 

"That he won't come to terms," replied Mr. 
Marchant. 

"Oh, the poor men!" Meta murmured sadly. 

"They're well enough off! They get their 
allowance, and have nothing to do, while Newbold 
is losing money every day." 

"And that is all.?" she asked earnestly. 

"Not quite. I stopped there yesterday to see 
if Newbold was holding out, and I found" — 
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"The gates open again — the men at work!" 
she exclaimed ardently. 

"No! those gates will never open or close 
again. The buildings are now a heap of ashes." 

Meta's cry sent a new pang of doubt and dread 
to his heart ; and he stared angrily at her for a 
moment, when she clasped her hands over her 
eyes, as if to shut out a horrible sight. 

"Go on ! " she gasped presently, with a shudder 
of horror. 

"There was no finding out who did it," Mar- 
chant replied impatiently ; and then with a glow 
of renewed interest in the scene as he recalled it, 
he went on to describe all its incidents. Meta 
listened in silent breathlessness, till he spoke of 
Newbold*s encountering the probable incendiary 
in the office. Then she bent forward, grasping 
Marchant*s arm with a force of which she was 
unconscious, a faint cry breaking from her white 
lips, as he lightly referred to the treacherous act, 
which had so nearly been fatal to Newbold and 
Stanton. Without having the least suspicion of 
Meta's interest in this scene, Mr. Marchant was 
far from giving it the full force of the reality, 
scarcely mentioning Ralph's injuries; and she 
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drew a long breath of relief, as she leaned back in 
her chair again, saying bitterly — 

"And such violence, such wanton destruction 
of property are the teaching of your order ! *' 

"Never!" he exclaimed. "We will punish 
severely any member" — 

Were they not all members ? '* she asked. 
Yes ; but in the disorder incident upon such 
changes " — 

"The changes are in fault, then. As long as 
these men remained faithful to their employer, 
such crimes were impossible." 

"I hoped we had your sympathy and good 
wishes!" said Marchant, cruelly rebuffed by her 
indignant tone. 

" So long as you seemed intent only on better- 
ing the workingman's condition, you had; but 
I can have no sympathy with wrongs like 
these." 

He looked in her face with such wistful gentle- 
ness, that it moved her almost to tears. 

" I think you do not comprehend how you hurt 
me," he said slowly. "I have looked to you as 
my one source of sweet comfort in every discour- 
agement. I have dreamed of a future in which 
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we would work hand in hand, for the cause. 
Surely you will not say me nay ! You have seen 
how dear you are to me " — 

"Oh, hush!** interrupted Meta, utterly con- 
founded by his unexpected words. "Never — 
never ! How could I have imagined ** — 

"You did not know.? And I — fool that I was! 
— I believed that you cared " — 

"Not in that way! How could you be so 
mad.?*' and Meta wrung her hands in almost as 
much anger as regret. 

"Yes; it was a madness — a sweet madness!*' 
he uttered, with such a hopeless ring in his voice 
that Meta could but pity his suffering amid all her 
own turmoil of feeling. "You were so kind — so 
patient ! ** he added sadly. 

"I was sorry for you,** she said quietly. 

"Sorry.? Why.?** asked Marchant, who had 
never before known what it was to be pitied, but 
had felt himself rather an object of envy. 

"You seemed so lonely and desolate! I fan- 
cied there must have been some terrible pain and 
trial in your past life from which you were taking 
refuge in your work for the brotherhood. It 
seemed so hard that you had no other plan of life. 
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no real interest in which you could find content- 
ment, if not happiness ?" 

**You have not then believed I adopted this 
work from principle?** asked Marchant, too pro- 
foundly astonished to feel even anger at her words. 

"How could I?" she replied anxiously. "The 
way Providence works must surely be the right 
way." 

"What has Providence to do" — 

"Everything!" she interposed. "Providence 
adjusts all these questions more wisely than we 
can, and more successfully, too. Providence don't 
burn up factories, and turn hundreds of men adrift 
into utter idleness, under pretense of raising 
their wages." 

"Tell me!" Marchant said, after a moment, not 
choosing to answer this line of argument, and 
not comprehending that Meta sought to avoid the 
theme of which his own mind was so full. "Is 
it for this you refuse me — because you cannot 
share the aims I have adopted for my life-work.?" 

"My interests are all on the other side," she 
said gently. 

"And this Newbold — what is he to you.?" 
and Marchant's voice lost its momentary softness, 
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as he desperately uttered the suspicion which was 
taking form in his mind. 

Meta's eyes drooped suddenly, and a deep flush 
came into her cheek. She was silent for one 
perplexed moment, trying to find some way of 
answering him, without betraying her secret ; but 
he, crushed into utter hopelessness by the agita- 
tion for which he could only find one meaning, 
went on, impetuously — 

"I could have borne your mere indifference — 
I could have hoped still that my humble patience, 
my deep, passionate love, might have won some 
return, if I had to wait years for your relenting ! 
— but it was cruel to let me go on loving you, till 
my love has taken such hold of me, that I can 
never more overcome it, and all the time this man 
that I have always hated " — 

" Hated !'* and Meta flashed on him a glance of 
such indignation, that Marchant checked his words 
in sudden dismay, as she added, wrathfully — 

"What cause have you to hate him.? What 
harm has he done to you.?" 

"Harm enough, from beginning to end!" he 
answered bitterly. "If all else were nothing, 
can I forgive him this new wrong.? You don't 
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understand what it is for a man of my years, my 
strong, rugged nature, to have learned to love any 
one as I love you ! If it don't kill me, or drive 
me mad — " and he bowed his head on his arms 
with a groan, a strangled sob, that moved Meta 
strangely. 

"I am sorry!" she whispered gently. "I was 
so absorbed in my sorrow, I never thought such a 
fancy would come into your mind. But don't let 
it bring you harm ! Don't believe your having 
loved me need break you down ! In my cruellest 
grief, I could never have wished not to have 
known the dear ones I have lost. Love, true 
love, if it does not bless another's life, ought to 
fill one's own heart with sweetness." 

Marchant raised his head, showing a face so 
white and strained in its misery, that Meta's tears 
now fell fast. 

" If it is possible ! " he said in a hoarse whisper, 
"if I can ever show you how I have loved you, I 
will have found something to live for." 

He took her hand and held it an instant. Then 
with a long, lingering look, as though he were bid- 
ding her farewell forever, he left her while she 
was still trying to control her bitter tears. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

"what's to become of us?" 

Rather the ground that's deep enough for graves, 
Rather the stream that's strong enough for waves, 

Than the loose sandy drift. 
Whose shifting surface cherishes no seed 
Either of any flower or any weed, 

Whichever way it shift. 

— Owen Meredith. 

TV yr ARCH ANT, having abruptly closed his in- 
-^^ -^ terview with Meta much sooner than he 
had imagined would have been the case, wandered 
aimlessly in the park at first. Knowing how long 
he would have to wait for his train if he pro- 
ceeded at once to the station, and dreading the 
officious looks and questions of those he might 
meet there, he strove in that shaded seclusion 
to nerve himself for calmly facing the outer world 
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without betraying his secret anguish. One flash of 
comfort had crossed his mind, as he remembered 
Ralph Newbold's usual haughty reserve toward 
his inferiors. Even if he had come to love this 
gentle woman, Marchant thought, who, with all 
her sweet grace and refinement, was still one of 
the people, he would never have dreamed of mar- 
rying her. Meta*s silence under Marchant's accu- 
sation apparently admitted its truth, but there was 
nothing of happy, hopeful love in her pensive sad- 
ness. Her utter indifference to himself, however, 
was too manifest for this little ray of hope to 
^row into any steady brightness ; and he at length 
cleared his gloomy brow with resolute firmness, 
and tried, as he walked composedly toward the 
town, to fix all his thoughts on the duties before 
him. During one moment of languid depression, 
he wondered how he could ever have been absorbed 
in what now seemed so wearisome ; but his strong 
will controlled even his own weakness, and at his 
imperative summons, the ardent enthusiasm of 
former days again sent the warm blood flowing 
quickly in his veins, while a light of steady 
resolve gleamed in his eyes, dispersing all their 
gloom and heaviness. 
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He had need of all his patience and strength 
when he reached Archdale. He found the place 
in unusual ferment. The factory-men hung about 
the streets in disorderly groups, showing not only 
the excitement of drink, but also an uneasiness, 
a sullen moroseness that boded evil to Marchant's 
experienced eye. Unwilling to come into con- 
flict with this evidently mutinous temper until 
he could learn its meaning, Marchant turned at 
once toward Stebbins' house ; but he met him at 
the next corner, arguing with a number of men, 
who seemed bent on some violent course, from 
which he sought to persuade them. 

At sight of Marchant, Stebbins faltered and 
was silent while the men surveyed the new-comer 
with an unspoken menace in their fierce gaze, 
which at once startled and angered him. 

"What is going on here.^'* asked Marchant 
impetuously. 

"The men are getting uncommon hard to man- 
age, sir!" responded Stebbins, looking greatly 
harassed. " They're that unreasonable ** — 

" I don't see what you've got to manage them 
about !" interrupted Marchant sternly. ''What's 
the trouble.?" 
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"Well! they're fretting about the factories 
being burned, for one thing" — 

"We're thinkin* we're likely to have bad times 
'tween all you masters ! " said a gruff-looking f el- 
tow, facing Marchant with an air that was at once 
insolent and threatening. 

"Yes," chimed in another "you've shown us 
already, by the way you've treated Stone and 
Fisher, how little we can depend on you for sup- 
port, once you take a notion to turn us adrift. 
And now that the factories are burned, what'll we 
do if we wanted the master to take us on again ? " 

"Do you.**" questioned Marchant, with angry 
contempt in his sharp tones. 

"We want to settle down to something! We 
don't want to be hanging round idle, with winter 
coming on, too." 

"You shouldn't have burned the factories!" 
said Marchant scoffingly. 

"We didn't! — you know well enough yourself, 
sir, it was none of us factory men." 

"It was a fellow that's been hanging round 
here lately ! " said the first speaker. " I was nigh 
about sure of it, when he came springing out of 
the office." 
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"Why didn't you say so before?" asked Mr. 
Marchant 

"It was none of my business — and 'taint now, 
I s'pose — only we factory-men ain't going to take 
the credit or the shame of it ourselves." 

Marchant saw clearly enough that the men 
had fallen under some new influence which had 
seriously shaken their faith in the brotherhood's 
power to help and protect them. 

"What has made this change?" he asked of 
Stebbins in a low tone. 

"Well, it's mostly that, as they cool down, 
they get thinking — and then, the master's get- 
ting hurt works on them. You see, sir, they've 
been uncommon fond of him, boy and man." 

"But he's not hurt so seriously." 

"Haven't you heard? It's but an hour agone 
they telegraphed for another doctor. They're 
afeared for his eyes. They do say he'll never 
use 'em again," 

Low as Stebbins spoke, the others caught 
enough of whkt he said to have all their remorse- 
ful fury revived. 

" He was a good master ! " cried one, shaking 
his fist in the air, and glaring savagely at Mar- 
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chant. "If you'd let us alone, all this devil's 
work would never have been done. We'd have 
had our factories and our week's wages, and the 
master'd been about with us, same as ever, God 
bless him ! " 

"And now!" said another, half blubbering, 
"if the master is never to see his boys again, if 
there's never work again to be done for him, 
what's to become of us.? Are ye going to take 
care of us forever — or was it only to get us all 
ruined, that ye began with it.?" 

Marchant was so overwhelmed with pain and 
horror at Ralph Newbold's cruel injury, that he 
had stood all this while in dazed silence, scarcely 
hearing these reproaches. But now, recovering 
himself by a great effort, he spoke earnestly — 

" I am very sorry for this ! None of you can 
feel more for Mr. Newbold's hurt than I do. I 
had not understood it was so serious. For your- 
selves, I hope you will try to be patient till some 
arrangement can be made. If the factories are 
not rebuilt" — 

"Who's to build them? It must have near 
about ruined the master." 

"No doubt they were insured!" gravely con- 
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tinued Marchant. "If Mr. Newbold don't put 
them up again, I dare say some one else will. 
Either way, there's always work enough for every 
one in the world. If it isn't here" — 

" But we won't be driven from our homes ! " 
exclaimed several at once; "you must find us 
work here!" 

Marchant turned away wearily. These fretful, 
discontented men with their whims and com- 
plaints discouraged him terribly. Presently he 
controlled his annoyance with an effort, and was 
about to again address the men, hoping to inspire 
them with a cheery self-reliance, when a half- 
drunken fellow came staggering toward them, 
making a great outcry of noisy grief. 

"The master!" he blubbered, fairly choking 
between his tears and his efforts to speak ; " he'd 
never a hard word for any one; he'd have given 
his own right hand to help one of us — and we — 
we've killed him among us ! " 

"Dead.^" cried Marchant, turning terribly pale 
at this. 

" It's as bad — he's ruined ! He'll never hold 
up his head again !" 

The fellow, in a pitiful maudlin grief, that was 
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very touching in its way, now put his head down 
on his arms and sobbed bitterly. 

Marchant, not knowing what to believe, said 
hastily to Stebbins — 

"I must go at once to inquire into this.*' 

Before Stebbins could answer, he was striding 
rapidly away toward the manor-house, full of the 
deepest pity for the man whom one hour ago he 
had so vehemently hated. 

His alarm was not removed by the vague, 
unsatisfying answers the servants gave. They 
only knew the master was very ill ; that his face 
was so covered with bandages no one could tell 
how bad the burns were except the doctor and 
nurse, and they knew that fears were entertained 
of his eyesight being fatally injured. To-morrow, 
when the new doctor had seen him, may be they'd 
have better news. 

Marchant shut himself up in his room at the 
inn, full of a cruel remorse, in which was mingled 
a still more terrible doubt. Was his work indeed 
worthy, if it could produce results like these.? 
Perhaps elsewhere, in strange places where the his- 
tory and the antecedents of the people were alike 
unknown to him, he might never have questioned 
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the working of his creed so closely. But here, 
where much of his early life had been passed, 
where he knew in its every detail all the pleasant 
relations that had subsisted between master and 
man, all the peaceful, steady habits of the villag- 
ers, and the rarity of crime and disorder in their 
midst; he could not fail to see how his efforts 
had thus far produced only discord and suffering. 
He felt more keenly than ever the one strongest 
drawback that belonged to the brotherhood. It 
was of necessity composed almost entirely of illit- 
erate, unthinking men, who had to be swayed as 
masses, had to be guided and governed, but could 
never be left to their own devices, or trusted with 
the leading power. Their orators and rulers were 
men of exceptional force, whose influence was 
often wonderful ; but the seed they sowed fell on 
soil incapable of perfecting new seed. They 
must patiently renew their efforts, day by day, 
and they must be content to see, at the best, an 
occasional amelioration in the condition of those 
they sought to benefit. How often would this 
partial and temporary gain be overbalanced by 
the cruel wrong and suffering which should also 
result from their labors } 
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CHAPTER XX. 

FAITHFUL FRIENDSHIP. 

Thine to work as well as pray, 
Clearing thorny wrongs away; 
Plucking up the weeds of sin. 
Letting Heaven's warm sunshine in. 

— Whittier. 

A RTHUR MANNING had been absent from 
-^^^ Archdale while these scenes of wild dis- 
order were being enacted. Coming back to his 
pretty little rectory, full of cheery thoughts, and of 
pleasant remembrances of the friends with whom 
he had been staying, he walked up the path with 
his usual blithe, active step, and paused in the 
doorway, to turn and contemplate the quiet land- 
scape before him. The lengthening shadows 
brought a refreshing coolness after the midday 
sultriness, and the level rays of the setting sun 
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shone in golden glory on the varied loveliness of 
the scene. Full of content, as many satisfactory 
recollections of his parish work awoke amid these 
familiar surroundings, the rector looked up very 
smilingly, as his housekeeper came out to greet 
him. Her eager, flurried manner, however, start- 
led him from his dreams of repose, and filled him 
with vague alarm, even before her hurried, broken 
speech acquainted him with the disasters which 
had taken place. 

A few hasty words fell from his lips as she 
recounted the madness of the people, and the 
lengths to which Mr. Marchant's influence had 
tempted them ; but when she spoke of Ralph New- 
bold*s injuries, a storm of indignant anger swept 
over Arthur Manning's gentle face, and its lines 
at once assumed a rigid sternness, that showed 
the intense feeling he was striving to control. 
Scarcely trusting himself to the utterance of one 
word, he hastened with quick strides across the 
bit of woodland which separated the rectory from 
Archdale manor-house. Picturing his friend, his 
dearly-loved companion of school and college 
days, as suffering, frightfully disfigured, and per- 
haps blinded for life, it seemed to his impatient 
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regard, that the short distance before him was 
interminable. 

He arrived just as the consultation with the 
new doctor was over; and while trembling and 
deadly pale in his exceeding apprehension, he 
asked, more by an imploring gesture than by the 
question his lips could scarcely frame, what the 
fateful decision was, that held so much of his 
friend's future in the balance. 

Dr. Warner, his skillful associate in all his par- 
ish ministering, who had grown gray and vener- 
able in Archdale, and had held the hapless Ralph 
as an infant in his arms, could only turn aside as 
he met Arthur Manning's eager look, and leave it 
to his more composed colleague to answer him. 

** We find Mr. Newbold in a very sad state ! " 
observed that great professional authority. Dr. 
Sherwood, speaking with caution as he saw how 
cruelly agitated the young man was. " His face 
is one mass of burns ; but that is of less import- 
ance, as they will surely heal without much scar- 
ring. The great danger is to his eyesight; and 
that" — 

**You don't mean," gasped Arthur Manning, 
"that it will never" — 
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"We don't say that — we hope for the best," 
interposed Dr. Warner gently. "We can't tell 
for some days yet how it will end." 

Arthur sank into a chair, with a groan of deep 
anguish, and covered his face with his hands, as 
if to shut out the horror these words called up. 

The two medical gentlemen exchanged pitying 
glances, and moved toward the door, as Dr. 
Sherwood was in haste to catch the next train. 
Dr. Warner only pausing to whisper kindly — 

** Run up to see him as soon as you feel more 
composed. It will do him good to hear your 
voice. Only be as cheerful as possible, for he is 
greatly depressed." 

In another moment, Arthur stood by Ralph's 
side, pale as death, indeed, but that the hapless 
invalid could not see. His true, courageous heart 
controlled his voice into tones so tenderly sooth- 
ing, that an inspiration of vague hope crept into 
the lonely heart, which for so long had known 
only the gloomiest, most despairing thoughts. 

"Is it you, Arthur.-*" he asked wistfully. "It 
is hard to have a face like yours so near me, and 
yet be forbidden to look on it." 

"We have met too often, dear old fellow 1" 
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returned Arthur brightly, "for you to have any 
uncertainty what my face is like. Just imagine 
we are talking in the 5ark, as we used to at 
school — do you remember ? '* 

** Don't I ? Do you know, Arthur, that those 
days at school and college, when I used to imag- 
ine so many wonderful schemes for happiness 
and success in after life, were, after all, the most 
contented days I have ever known ? " 

"I think all men feel that, as they look back 
upon their boyhood ; but I doubt if it's the actual 
truth. You forget the little trials, the boyish 
scrapes, that made a dark background to our 
bright moments then, and were fully as real and 
as painful as the troubles which press so hard in 
after life." 

Ralph shook his head despondently. 

** It is not so much whether or no our dreams 
are realized,*' he said slowly; "but actual realities 
tell the tale most surely. Then, as a substantial 
framework to all my visions, I had my father — 
my sister*' — 

He faltered and paused, as this long silent 
word fell from his lips. 

"Tell me of her!" said Arthur encouragingly, 
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as he took his friend's hand again in his cordial 
grasp, and pressed it warmly. " I know how your 
father's death came, as you were leaving college, 
placing at once on your shoulders, the burden 
of mastership here ; but the little sister you were 
so fond of, I have never heard you mention in 
these later days that we've been together again." 

"But you know" — murmured Ralph hoarsely. 

** Only the vaguest outlines. Tell me, Ralph ! 
It will help you to bear this new trouble by turn- 
ing your thoughts to that greater grief." 

Ralph hesitated a moment, and then burst out 
vehemently — 

"She was so pure and gentle, how was I ever 
to believe she could go wrong. Thank God, my 
father never guessed it." 

" Guessed what } " asked Arthur, in low tones 
of terrible dread. 

"That she could forget herself and stoop to 
that low scoundrel, Aberley, who was so unfortu- 
nately thrown in her way! Imagine my proud, 
high-born sister marrying our agent's son ! The 
scamp was scheming enough to use his opportuni- 
ties, while my dying father had no suspicion of 
what was going on." 
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"I wonder you never told me." 

"I couldn't, Arthur. It has been a bitter 
shame to me all these years, and I've tried not to 
have the world know of it." 

'*And where is your sister now.?" inquired 
Arthur, with a firmness in his gentle tones that 
made Ralph turn his head away uneasily. 

"How should I know — or care.?" he mut- 
tered, half angrily. 

" You could not lose sight of her ! You would 
feel the necessity of watching the result of her 
ill-advised act, and of being ready to protect her 
from any evil consequences." 

Ralph restlessly moved himself in his easy- 
chair, and shrank instinctively from the searching 
glance he was conscious of, even without being 
able to see it. 

As he did not answer, Arthur went on with 
grave persistence — 

"Do you indeed know nothing of her fate.? 
Do you even know if she is living.?" 

"Yes, I know that much!" answered Ralph 
reluctantly, as his friend's pause compelled him at 
last to speak. "It is not many days since she 
was here." 
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" Here ? ** echoed Arthur eagerly. 

" Not in the house ; but she spoke to me on 
the road, near the village. She — she wanted 
help — she said" — 

Ralph's voice broke suddenly, and he had to 
choke down a bitter moan, as he remembered 
Meta*s pitiful pleading, which he, in the pride of 
his strength and manhood, had so cruelly denied. 

Arthur waited patiently, welcoming in his heart 
this burst of feeling, and wondering how far his 
proposed task of reconciliation was already in the 
way to be accomplished. 

As he did not speak, Ralph presently asked in 
tones of despondent pain — 

**Why have you brought all this back again .^ 
I was fair enough with the girl, considering the 
disgrace of her conduct. She told me of Aber- 
ley's death ; and I would have taken her home 
again*' — 

"And she would not come.?" asked Arthur. 

**She would not give up her child," replied 
Ralph, with a sudden sense of the un worthiness 
of his having made such a condition. 

"Naturally!" replied his friend warmly. 

" Well, there's two opinions about that ! One 
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would think the brother she had known all her 
life would be dearer than a brat " — 

"Hush!" and Arthur's voice took a sternness 
Ralph had not often heard from his gentle friend. 

"In these long hours of helpless pain, with 
perhaps days of dreary inaction before you, have 
you no wish that your sister should forgive that 
cruel repulse, and come home to soothe and com- 
fort you with her care ?** 

"Forgive!" muttered Ralph; "I think it is I 
who" — 

" No, she never willingly offended or outraged 
you. Her impulses, however misdirected, had no 
touch of personal ill-will toward you. You, who 
have spurned her from your door, when she came 
to you in her weakness and despair, have need to 
humble yourself very meekly before her now." 

"Arthur!" cried Ralph hotly, "do you dare to 
say this to me — now, above all " — 

" Yes ; now, above all," repeated his friend very 
tenderly. "Now, when God's hand has brought 
you so low — when He has taken from you the 
power and independence in which you so trusted ; 
now, when He waits to see you rise above your 
sufferings, and make them the stepping-stones to 
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a new and purer content. The one wrong act of 
your life stands waiting to be blotted out by your 
repentance now.** 

An impulse of furious anger had swept over 
Ralph*s soul when Arthur began speaking ; but as 
his solemn words came, one by one, like accusing 
angels, overpowering him with the strong force of 
their truth, a wave of softer feeling flooded his 
consciousness with its sweet influence. 

An utter silence prevailed for some moments, 
and then Arthur added gently — 

" Shall I try to find her, Ralph, and bring her 
to you ? ** 

Ralph only closed his fingers strongly round 
his friend's hands, as he whispered hoarsely — 

" Where will you *' — 

"There must be some way of tracing her," 
replied Arthur composedly, and feeling with glad 
content that the momentous conflict was over, 
and he had won a great victory. 

"Mrs. Burton, in the village, may know,*' said 
Ralph, in shame-faced acceptance of the service 
he could not have asked for. "She was Meta's 
nurse, you know,*' he added. 

"Ah!** commented Arthur, comprehending at 
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last the mysterious bond between that worthy but 
humble soul, and the refined Meta, which had so 
puzzled him by its inequality. " Well, I'll do my 
best to bring you the comfort you are longing 
for,'* he went on cheerily. "And now, shall I 
stay with you to-night, old fellow — or would you 
rather be left alone .^" 

Ralph hesitated; and then said shyly — 

" If Meta's coming " — 

"You'd rather have her do so at once. I 
understand. Well, then I'll say good-night, and 
start on my quest the first thing in the morning." 

This was evidently Ralph Newbold's secret 
desire, although he shrank from openly express- 
ing it. 

A few more words of cordial good-will, a long, 
lingering pressure of Ralph's hand, and then 
Arthur sped joyously homeward, full of delight 
over his success. 

He had not betrayed to Ralph his knowledge of 
Meta's place of refuge, feeling that her own con- 
sent to the revelation must first be obtained. 
Recognizing how strongly she had the right to 
resent her brother's cruel repulse, Arthur felt he 
had but half accomplished the hoped-for reconcili- 
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ation, till he should also have won her to forgive 
the wrong, that could never be quite atoned for, 
while her child's untimely death rested in her 
memory. Still he felt he could quickly prevail 
with that sweet, womanly nature, when he had 
won the hot-tempered, impetuous Ralph into 
making him his embassador. Having resolved to 
go to Fairfield by the first morning train, he was 
now eager to seek the rest which he sorely needed 
after so much fatigue and excitement. 
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Only a sweet and virtuous soul, 
Like seasoned timber, never gives ; 

But though the whole world turn to coal, 
Then chiefly lives. 

— Herbert. 

TV /TETA was filled with gentle regret for Mr. 

-^-^ ^ Marchant's disappointment, comprehend- 
ing from the tone of his last words, how utterly 
he felt lost and shipwrecked in losing the sweet 
hope he had so confidently entertained. Very 
sadly she recalled his eager, passionate words, 
though she smiled faintly at his natural miscon- 
ception of her interest in Ralph Newbold, which, 
because it was not easy to explain it, she had let 
pass without comment. As she presently began 
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to picture to herself the scene of desolation at the 
Archdale factories, and imagined the groups of 
idle, sullen workmen wandering through the vil- 
lage ripe for any new mischief that might occur 
to them, she felt with a strong shudder of repul- 
sion, how impossible it would have been for her to 
share Marchant's wild theories of reform, when 
they bore such fruit as this. Then, lightly as 
he had passed over Ralph's injuries, not having 
realized them himself at the time, Mcta felt in her 
heart a mingled tide of regret, and of reviving 
affection for the brother whom she had once loved 
so tenderly, as she thought of his loneliness and 
possible suffering, with only alien hands to tend 
him. Taking, for the first time, a calm retrospect 
of her estrangement from Ralph and its cause, 
she felt, now that the glamor of an impulsive love 
no longer blinded her to the errors into which she 
had been hurried, that she had been indeed rash 
and misguided in thus braving the too exacting 
control that sought to restrain her. Might she 
not, by a little patience and forbearance, have won 
the consent she had too readily abandoned hope 
of obtaining ? Were not the scenes of vio- 
lence and discord that had so wrecked the fair 
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beauty of Archdale, due somewhat to the irrita- 
tion and unhappiness of the brother whom she 
had outraged ? 

Taking herself thus severely to task and seeing 
too late the mistake, whose results had wrecked 
two lives already, Meta erred now on the side 
of repentance, and was full of eager desire to 
humble herself at her brother's very feet, and to 
implore the forgiveness she craved. Impressed 
with this overwhelming regret, she fretted herself 
into positive unhappiness before the day was over; 
and as she laid her weary head upon her pillow 
that night, slumber refused to rest upon her 
heavy eyelids till she had calmed her nervous 
excitement by resolving to return to Archdale the 
next day. 

She rose in the morning still cherishing this 
intention, and she was preparing to acquaint 
Mrs. Rainsford with it, when the light, quick step 
of Arthur Manning sounded upon her ears, as he 
walked eagerly up the path. With a sudden pre- 
monition of evil, Meta hastened to meet him at 
the door, and as he took her hand quietly in his, 
he was puzzled by her look of anxious inquiry. 

** You bring me news ! " she murmured falter- 
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ingly, with trembling lips that vainly essayed to 
steady themselves. 

He knew not how to answer her for a moment, 
in his fear of too greatly alarming her with the 
intelligence that must bring such a shock of 
horror. 

Partly understanding his hesitation, Meta said 
impetuously — 

** Do not fear to speak ! Fve done with all 
disguises. You must know — some one must 
have told you" — 

"Why do you think that.?" he asked, in per 
plexed uncertainty as to her meaning. 

** Because you would not <:ome to me in this 
way if you did not know — if you had not some 
terrible thing to tell me," she cried passionately. 
" Oh ! can't you see how cruelly you are trying 
me.?" 

You have heard already" — he began. 
Of Ralph's troubles — of his being hurt — 
yes ! Only tell me it is not " — 

Arthur Manning silently led her to a seat, and 
as she gladly took it, for she was trembling so 
that she could hardly stand, he said gravely — 

" I don't know how much you have heard ; but 
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I came to entreat your presence and care for 
Ralph." 

**I have been wishing — I meant to go this 
morning. I could not bear to be away any longer. 
But will he let me" — 

**He sent me for you." 

**Ah!" with a faint cry as she clasped her 
hands wildly together. " That must mean some- 
thing terrible indeed! If he sent — oh! tell 
me, tell me ! " 

As she struggled vainly to suppress her sobs, 
and to put her awful dread into words, Arthur 
hastened to reassure her as far as possible. 

** Don't be so alarmed ! " he said soothingly. 
** It is not what you think. We had a long talk 
last night, and I left him sitting in his chair, very 
eager to have me hurry away that I might bring 
back the sister he has been missing so wofully all 
these weary months. 

Meta looked at him in astonishment. 

•*I fancied he was ill — dying!" she said, in 
low, hollow tones. 

**He is not well," returned Arthur, puzzled to 
guess how much she had already been told. 
** You know of the factory fire ? " he added. 
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**0h, yes! and Mr. Marchant told me Ralph 
was hurt; but it could not have been so bad, if 
you left him sitting up. You frightened me hor- 
ribly ! " and Meta tried to smile as she lifted her 
eyes bravely to his face. 

Something in its expression quickly checked 
that fleeting smile, however, and she exclaimed in 
renewed excitement — 

"Tell me! I know you are keeping something 
back ! " 

He felt it was indeed most merciful to tell her 
the exact truth, and with tenderest sympathy of 
word and tone, he revealed all Ralph's pitiable 
condition, and the grave fears they entertained for 
his sight. 

Meta bore the shock with wonderful fortitude, 
seeming at first to feel so strongly the relief of 
I knowing his life was not threatened, that she did 

jii not fully realize the dark shadow which still hov- 

ered over him. 

At length, with a deep sigh of pain mingled 
with gladness that her estrangement from Ralph 
was ended even amid these adverse clouds, Meta 
asked thoughtfully — 

**You say this was last night! How could 
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you SO quickly — did you always know who I 
was?" 

" No. Would I have placed you here in Mrs. 
Rainsford's employ, if I had known you were 
Ralph's sister.? And how could I guess such 
a thing.? The name of Aberley was entirely 
strange to me." 

** Then Mrs. Burton told you ! " 

"She was too faithful for that!" he replied, 
with a slight smile. "I learned the truth, or 
rather took it for granted, from seeing the name 
of *Meta' on one of your handkerchiefs." 

She smiled in faint amusement as she said — 

" It is fortunate the discovery of my secret was 
not of really serious import since it was so slightly 
guarded." 

"You spoke of Marchant's telling you of the 
Archdale disasters. When was this } I under- 
stood he was still there when I left this morning." 

A deep flush dyed Meta's fair cheek with sud- 
den crimson, as she recalled that interview, and 
she began to say, in some confusion — 

"He was here yesterday. — he told me — you 
don't think his presence there means any new 
disturbance.?" she added in dismay. 
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**I fancy not! There's no more mischief the 
men can do now ; and as the reopening of the fac- 
tories is out of the question, many of them will 
have to go elsewhere for work." 

Accepting this assurance silently, Meta rose, 
saying, with a little hesitation — 

" I must go by the next train to Ralph ; and 
I ought to tell Mrs. Rainsford." 

"You would not have time! I will explain 
matters to her ! ** he replied hastily. " Can you 
be ready in half an hour ? *' 

" In ten minutes ! *' she responded quickly ; 
**but — do you mean — will you" — 

She colored with fresh embarrassment, not 
wishing to take it for granted he meant to go 
back with her, but he only laughed for an 
instant at her doubt, and then said, with sudden 
gravity — 

"Can I let Ralph's sister go alone on her 
homeward way ? May I not fulfill my promise 
to take you myself to him who waits so impa- 
tiently for your coming ? " 

Her eyes drooped shyly at his look of intent 
earnestness, and her lips trembled as a sudden 
delicious sense of love and protection stole into 
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the lonely heart, which for so long had held 
itself aloof from all human ties. 

Arthur Manning, looking down into her sweet, 
sensitive face, and seeing the tremor of strong 
feeling that swept over it, could with difficulty 
control the joyous throbbing of his pulses, as a 
dream of intense delight crept like a breath from 
Paradise into his consciousness. But in utter 
silence he turned away, not daring to trust him- 
self to speak; while she, content with the new 
joy that was flooding her heart, hastened to make 
her simple preparations for the journey. 

Arthur Manning found his sister in the library, 
busily writing letters. As she looked up in 
astonishment at his unexpected appearance, he 
said lightly — 

"I do hope, Margaret, that you will forgive 
my just flying in and out again, but Fm off by 
the next train, and only want to tell you *' — 

"Now, Arthur," she exclaimed impetuously, as 
she came forward to meet him, "don't be aggra- 
vating! I know you haven't seen Mabel Vane; 
and if you are going to break my heart " — 

"My dear Margaret, have you taken leave of 
your senses .-* " he asked, in genuine surprise. 
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"What can Miss Vane possibly have to do with 
it ? " 

"Everything — if I had my way. You know, 
Arthur, Tve set my heart on your manying 
Mabel, and if you're thinking of" — 

** Upon my word ! " he interrupted, laughing 
heartily at her air of worried perplexity, "I do 
assure you, I haven't the least idea of marrying 
Miss Vane, or*' — 

He checked himself as the absurdity of the 
discussion struck him, and added, in a different 
tone — 

**I only wanted to tell you, Margaret, that Mrs. 
Aberley must go to her brother at once." 

"Her brother.^ I didn't know she had one!" 
said Mrs. Rainsford drily. 

" Neither did I when she came here, or I would 
of course, have told you. You have heard of the 
Archdale factories being burned, I suppose ? " 

"Just a vague report. Is it true, then?" 

"Too true!" he replied, with a sigh; "and 
Ralph Newbold was badly hurt." 

" Not dangerously ? " 

"If he does not lose the use of his eyes, he 
will do well enough," answered Arthur; "but he 
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is very anxious to have Mrs. Aberley return at 



once." 
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Mrs. Aberley ! You don't mean to say she is 
that pretty Meta Newbold we used to hear so 
much of .^" 

"So it seems. Her marriage offended her 
brother ; but he regrets now their separation, and 
Tm to take her back to him." 

He spoke with such an air of constraint, that 
quick-witted Mrs. Rainsford exclaimed — 

"Arthur, you can't deceive me! It's this 
girl that has come between you and Mabel 
Vane." 

"Nonsense!" he replied, yet coloring deeply 
under her scrutinizing gaze. "There never was 
more than the merest friendship between Miss 
Vane and myself; and for the matter of that, 
Marchant stood a far better chance with her than 
ever I could have done." 

"You have never fairly tried ! " persisted Mrs. 
Rainsford. "Mabel's fancy was caught by that 
man's curious characteristics, but it was never a 
serious regard. But about Meta Newbold — I 
mean Mrs. Aberley — how queer it seems that 
she should have been my seamstress ! Will you 
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give me your word you haven't been wooing her 
all this time?" 

Arthur drew back with such quiet dignity that 
his sister felt she had gone too far with her 
questioning. 

" Certainly ! If I should ever woo my friend's 
sister," he said with grave reserve, "it would 
only be after she is under the shelter of his roof 
again. Fm not quite such a harum scarum fellow 
as you imagine, Margaret." 

"It's a shame to tease you so!" she answered, 
with a look of penitence that disarmed his short- 
lived resentment at once. 

He looked at his watch, and said good-by hur- 
riedly, as he saw how late it was. 

" I'd like to go down to the cottage with you ! " 
said his sister suggestively. 

" No, don't ! There isn't a moment to spare," 
he replied, waving his hand in a final farewell, as 
he walked quickly down the path. 

He found Meta waiting; and, by taking the 
short way through the woods, they easily reached 
the station in time. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



'*HOW FULL LIFE IS OF MISTAKES! 
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All God's angels come to us disguised ; 
Sorrow and sickness, poverty and death. 
One after other lift their frowning masks, 
And we behold the seraph's face beneath, 
All radiant with the glory and the calm 
Of having looked upon the front of God. 

— Lowell. 

TOURING the first part of their journey, Meta 
-^^^ was SO silent that her companion began to 
fear she was regretting the impulse which she had 
followed so hastily. After some moments of 
uneasy observation, in which she seemed so 
absorbed in her thoughts as to be unconscious 
even of his presence, Arthur said gently — 
**Are you so soon repentant?** 
She started, and looked sadly in his face. 
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" I am thinking how full life is of mistakes ! " 
she said pensively. "We let sudden impulses 
overweigh all our strongest feelings." 

Not yet understanding where the current of her 
thoughts was leading her, Arthur interposed. 

" Do you feel it a disloyalty to your husband's 
memory, to be returning now to Ralph .^" 

" Oh, no ! *' she cried with eagerness. ** How 
could I think that ? But looking back upon the 
days in which we defied Ralph so madly, I see 
now how foolish and improvident we were — how 
a little patience might have won Ralph to smile, 
where he frowned so sternly." 

" It is not easy to decide that now, " replied 
Arthur. ** It always seems to me the greatest of 
mistake^ to waste our energies studying the past, 
and imagining how much better we would have 
arranged matters had we taken time for reflection. 
We look back in the light of experience, and see 
many things clearly that were hidden before. Be 
content now only to look forward, and picture to 
yourself the sweet content of the coming days, 
that you and Ralph will know better how to enjoy 
than you once did." 

"This one thing you must tell Ralph," she said 
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shyly, "that I had made up my mind to return if 
he would have me, before you came for me.'* 

" Why not tell him yourself ? *' 

She shook her head mournfully. Her thoughts 
flew back to the child whom Ralph had never 
seen, whose existence he had decried so cruelly 
when she last saw him. Falling then into a sad 
reverie, from which Arthur would not again 
disturb her. the minutes sped quickly as they 
approached the familiar surroundings of Archdale. 

As they alighted at the station, Arthur stopped 
''an instant to speak to Dr. Warner. At the same 
moment, Marchant was about to step into the car 
they had left, when he recognized Meta. 

"You here.?" he said, flushing warmly as she 
held out her hand kindly, remembering OMly the 
sadness in which they had so recently parted. 

«'Yes!" she answered, as her eyes filled with 
happy tears. "I am going to Ralph. He has 
sent for me ! " 

With a smothered ejaculation of pain and rage, 
he almost thrust her little hand away from him, 
and sprang on the platform of the moving train 
just in time to gain a footing upon it. 

Meta looked after him in momentary perplex- 
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ity, till she remembered his being unaware of her 
relationship to Ralph, and the consequent mis- 
take he must have made as to the nature of her 
regard for him. The matter quickly passed from 
her thoughts, however, as Dr. Warner came 
eagerly forward to shake hands with her, while 
Arthur said cheerily — 

"Ralph is very comfortable this morning.** 
"Yes!** chimed in the doctor, rubbing his 
hands together with an air of intense satisfaction, 

and inspecting Meta's pale face very searchingly. 
"He's as comfortable as a man can be who's 

worrying the life out of him. Bless my soul ! 

Miss Meta — I beg your pardon — Mrs. Aberley, 

I should say. It'll do Newbold all the good in 

the wprld to have you come to take care of 

him.*' 

"You knew*' — began Arthur in surprise. 

"Yes, I just wormed it out of him. I saw he 
was all in a fever about something, and I knew I 
must get him quieted down one way or another. 
So I talked on, touching on every subject I could 
think of, till he got into one of his rages — bless 
the hot-tempered fellow! — and said he couldn't 
listen to my rubbish for thinking about his sister. 
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I declare when I heard that, I was only too 
delighted, I can tell you." 

Arthur looked anxiously at Meta, fearing the 
good doctor's blunt speech would offend her, but 
she only smiled and took the old man's arm with 
a pretty girlish grace that was new to Arthur's 
knowledge of her. A strange sense of having 
taken up again the light-hearted joy and freedom 
of her girlhood came over Meta, as she walked 
slowly toward the home where so dear a welcome 
awaited her. All the days of bitter privation and 
sorrow which had for so long been her portion, 
faded into a retrospect that was more like a 
dream than a reality. They seemed as vanish- 
ing clouds, whose disappearance made the sun's 
brightness so much the more joyous, rather than 
the deep, unchanging shadows, in whose gloom 
she had sat so long, patiently weeping tears of 
lonely wretchedness. 

As she thus mused, but not unhappily, Arthur 
was asking of Dr. Warner when Dr. Sherwood 
would see Ralph again. 

" Not till to-morrow. We'll know then, I think, 
what chances there are for his eyesight. Well, I 
must leave you here, " he added, as they came to 
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a path which diverged from that which led to the 
manor-house. 

Nodding hastily by way of good-by, Dr. War- 
ner hurried off toward the village, and the others 
continued their own way. 

As Arthur's light step entered Ralph's room, 
the sufferer turned his head with an impatient 
moan, saying, feverishly — 

" Is it you, Arthur ? Have you heard nothing 
yet ? " 

"She is here!" replied his friend, seeing at 
once that no shock of joy could do the harm this 
cruel suspense was inflicting. 

Meta, following softly in his footsteps, heard 
the eager question, and as Arthur signed to her 
to approach, she knelt by Ralph's side, not daring 
yet to look up at his poor bandaged face, but 
raining passionate tears and kisses on his hands. 

"Meta!" he uttered in tones so low and faint 
that Arthur came forward in some alarm. 

" Oh, Ralph ! " she cried, venturing to twine 
her arms round his neck, and pressing her lips on 
his, " can you forgive all my rebellion ? " 

"Hush!" he whispered fondly, as he folded 
his own arms around her, and drew her head 
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upon his breast. "We were both hasty, both 
too unyielding! Let it pass forever, my little 
Meta ! We will always now " — 

He could not speak for the trembling of his 
lips, as many cruel thoughts surged through his 
mind. They had a sore task to soothe and quiet 
him again, so pitiable was his weakness, so terri- 
bly was he unnerved by this excitement. But 
when composure was restored, the glad thought 
that this one grief was ended and out of sight 
forever, brought peace to them all. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



"that's right — that's fair! 
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Be noble ! and the nobleness that lies 
In other men, sleeping, but never dead. 
Will rise in majesty to meet thine own. 

— Lowell. 

'THHE days glided into weeks, and summer's fer- 
■^ vent heat slowly yielded ^to the refreshing 
coolness of Autumn's breezy reign. Charming 
and peaceful as a fragment of the life in Para- 
dise, had the tranquil hours proved to the reuni- 
ted brother and sister. Physical pain, sorrow and 
bereavement, and the memory of past wrongs and 
griefs, all lost their sharpness in the sunny glory 
of that blest time, and became as mere shadows 
of the past. Meta grew bright and rosy while 
breathing her native air again ; while Ralph's 
scars slowly healed into the fainter seams and 
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blemishes which would ever mar his face, and 
tell, through all the years of his life, the sad story 
of their causing. His eyesight was saved, after 
many days of keen anxiety ; and having the pre- 
cious boon of its restoration, he was quite con- 
tent to smile at fate's lighter touch of mere 
disfigurement. 

The strong sympathy that now existed between 
Meta and Arthur Manning, as it united them in 
the tenderest devotion to Ralph, and brought 
them so closely together in their care of him, 
became almost insensibly accepted as a token of 
the nearer union which their growing regard sug- 
gested. Ralph smiled with the utmost compla- 
cency at it, and thought, with ever increasing 
content, of the certainty it brought that both 
friend and sister would be ever near him in the 
future. 

Even the simple-hearted villagers would grin in 
uncouth delight, and wag their heads knowingly, 
when they met the two together taking the brief 
rambles in which Ralph could not as yet share. 
And, in truth, no one was so unconscious whither 
her steps were pleasantly tending, as Meta her- 
self. In her thoughts, she would often lay a 
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grateful stress on the young rector's pure disinter- 
ested friendship for her brother, and by reflection 
for herself, never pausing to analyze the many 
looks and tones which constantly betrayed the 
stronger feeling he would not too soon proclaim. 

But with all the interest which the villagers felt 
in this undemonstrative courtship, it was nothing 
to the tumult of joy with which they hailed 
Ralph's reappearance among them. He had 
shrunk from questioning Arthur Manning as to 
the present condition of the people, half in proud 
resentmerit, as he remembered the wanton de- 
struction of his factories, and partly, too, because 
he dreaded to hear of suffering and demoralization 
which he was powerless to remedy. Thus, on his 
first drive to the village, it was with curious, yet 
reluctant glances, that he surveyed the groups of 
loungers who were scattered here and there in the 
streets, or at the inn-door. Hitherto, he had only 
taken a few short drives, in his pony-phaeton, 
with Meta to drive for him, within the limit of the 
park. Now, as they slowly entered the village, 
the news of his unexpected coming passed eagerly 
from mouth to mouth. There was an instant's 
breathless pause, and a few, conscience-stricken 
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with the recollections of their greater offences, 
slipped quietly out of sight in the by-streets. 
But by far the greater number thronged round 
the carriage, waving their caps and exclaiming, 
exultingly — 

"The master — he*s out again — God bless 
him ! He looks most as well as ever ! *' 

For the moment, all memory of the discords 
which had led to such terrible results seemed to 
be lost sight of by all. Those nearest to Ralph 
pressed forward to look eagerly into his face, and 
when he held out his hand, as many as could 
grasped it in turn, while tears of pity and regret 
stood in their eyes, as they saw those changed, 
cruelly-marred features. 

Then came the tide of remembrance, surging 
into all their hearts with its tale of error and mad 
passion. The men stepped back, and looked 
down in a shame-faced fashion, half wondering at 
their daring to approach Ralph in the old kindly 
way, and even more at finding how strong was the 
impulse to do so. Ralph turned slightly toward 
Meta, and he motioned to her to drive on, a 
dark shadow coming over the face, which but now 
had smiled so genially at the men's hearty greet- 
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[ ing. But as Meta*s pleading eyes met his, and 

l! 

he remembered the dread peril through which he 
had so lately passed, a new and more noble 

r 

impulse came with its softening influence. Look- 
ing again on his people, many of whom had 
grown gray in his service and in that of his 
father, he said in low, gentle tones, which the 
utter silence that prevailed made audible to all — 

« We've all had a hard summer, my friends, 
and perhaps my trials have been the worst to 
bear. Let me tell you how sorry I am for 
yours — how entirely I forgive the mistakes which 
I know you have not meant to make." 

They listened to him in breathless amazement 
for an instant. Was this the fiery-tempered 
young master, whose anger all had feared, much 
as they loved him.^ Scorn and reproaches they 
could have steeled themselves to bear in sullen 
silence ; but generous, kindly words like these 
were as keen stabs to their uneasy consciences. 
Again they pressed nearer to Ralph, while an old 
, man, who seemed a leader among them said, with 
humble, deprecating gestures — 

"We're sorry enough ourselves, sir! We've 
often said that better, kinder master, never was. 
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Maybe if they'd let us alone, and we'd kept on in 
the old way, it would have been best for us all." 

"Tve no doubt of it!" replied Ralph sadly. 
" But it's too late now ! The factories are gone, 
and the old fellowship is broken. What can we 
do now, except to shake hands and try to be wiser 
in the future, whatever Providence gives us to 
do ? " 

"It's right you are!" exclaimed another, strik- 
ing his fist emphatically in the palm of his other 
hand. "It's blamed fools we've been, as your 
honor says." 

"I did not say that !" interposed Ralph, unable 
to restrain a laugh at this. 

" Well, you thought it ! What are we Archdale 
folks going to do this winter, any way.^ If 
there's no factory work, we must starve, or go 
away to some new place for work ; we don't like 
that, your honor ! " 

" I thought your leaders paid you I " exclaimed 
Ralph, in great surprise at this. 

"They pretend to!" said the first speaker; 
"but what does it amount to.? It's not full 
wages at the best; and we're not counting idle- 
ness as an advantage. Then, they're all the time 
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fining or suspending us, for some fool's notion 
they take, that we're not doing our duty, or some 
fad like that. So you see, in the long run, we're 
sure to be pretty badly out of pocket, sir." 

Ralph silently scanned those well-known faces, 
and seemed to be revolving a weighty problem in 
his mrnd. 

Quick to catch at the merest glimmer of hope, 
the old man went on eargerly — 

"Oh, Mr. Newbold, sir! If you'd just give us 
another chance — we don't want to go among 
strangers — the most of us was born and bred in 
Archdale. Don't send us away, sir!" 

"But what can I do.?" asked Ralph. 

" Build the factories up again, sir ! You'll find 
enough of us as will be only too glad to go to 
work again." 

"On the old terms?" and Ralph looked search- 
ingly into the faces nearest to him, as though 
watchful for one sign of vacillation. 

" I can speak only for myself ! " said the old 
man, turning to note the reception his words met 
with among his companions. "I will readily 
come back on the old terms, and be thankful, too." 

A murmur of mingled assent and low-toned dis- 
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cussion showed the irresolution of the timid, the 
more ready consent of those who were only too 
glad to have their trouble and suspense ended. 

Then Ralph, seeing the want of unanimity 
among them, said more gravely — 

" I am not prepared yet, to consider the ques- 
tion of re-employing any of you. I mean to 
rebuild the factories, because it's the best use I 
can make of the insurance money. When they 
are finished, I will give the preference, in hiring 
my work-people, to all of you who have come with 
a clear record out of this time of trouble and 
disaster.'* 

"That means" — asked a surly-looking fellow 
of whom Ralph had no recollection. 

"It means!" he returned sternly, "that those 
who had any hand in firing the factories, or were 
in any way instrumental in causing it, can never 
again find work with me." 

The man snarled ill-temperedly, and looked 
round for the applause and sympathy of the oth- 
ers. But he met only gruff, suspicious looks, 
which startled him into sneaking out of the way, 
while with sudden clapping of hands, they cried — 

"That's right — that's fair!" 
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Ralph leaned back wearily, for he was still too 
weak to bear much excitement, but his face was 
full of a glad light, as he saw how true at heart 
his people proved to be even when they had been 
brought under so strong an adverse influence. 
He was again about to motion Meta to proceed, 
when another thought delayed him. 

"Remember, my friends, I do not want you 
to do anything that is underhand. Whatever 
pledges you have made to your brotherhood, 3^ou 
must fulfill at all costs. If it forbids your return- 
ing to my service, remember you are under no 
obligation to me. Only, if you do come, do so 
with a clear conscience. You cannot serve two 
masters." 

The men looked at each other in evident dis- 
turbance at this suggestion. Exactly how they 
stood with the brotherhood, and whether their 
acceptance of its funds bound them to obey its 
rules, was a greater puzzle than their stolid wits 
could fathom. They fell into disjointed groups, 
arguing and wrangling over the question in deep- 
est perplexity, feeling the more worried, in that 
not one of them was capable of throwing the least 
light on it. 
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Ralph was content to know which way their 
wishes inclined ; and he felt confident the brother- 
hood would be glad to get rid of members who 
were so great a pecuniary burden, and whose 
sturdy discontent brought it no glory or profit. 
Weary with his efforts, he only gave Meta a smile 
and a look of entire satisfaction, in reply to her 
anxious questions, as they wended their home- 
ward way. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE BROTHERHOOD OF HUMANITY. 

When by night ihe frogs are croaking, 

Kmdle but a torch's fire — 

Ha I how soon they all are silent 1 

Thus truth silences the liar. 

— Longfellow. 

'T^HROUGH the golden October days came 
■*- welcome sounds that betokened the busy 
mechanics' steady labor, and echoed on the cool, 
crisp air. Once more a mighty pile of buildings 
proudly reared itself on the spot where so lately 
stood the wreck of the old Archdale factories. 

Busy with this erection, and full of ardent zeai 
to 'give it every desirable advantage, Ralph grew 
stronger and brighter every day in the new con- 
tent of his occupation. He said nothing to his for- 
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mer work-people about their proposed return to his 
employ, and in fact, he was not very eager to open 
the factories for use before spring. It amused 
him, however, to observe the interest they cov- 
ertly displayed in the buildings, and how stealth- 
ily the more sullen of his former employes would 
slip away, trying to look quite unconcerned if he 
found them loitering in the immediate neighbor- 
hood. He comprehended the grave doubts which 
troubled the steadier, more thoughtful men among 
them, as to how far they had forfeited the right 
of independent action by joining the brotherhood. 
Feeling how salutory a sharp lesson on the sub- 
ject would be, he forbore to aid them by word or 
look in coming to a decision. And thus, as the 
building progressed, the deeper grew the men's 
perplexity, and the more poignant were their fears 
lest the difficulty they had rushed into so hastily, 
was not to be easily shaken off. 

At length, the great work was done. The last 
nail was driven in place, the last stroke of the 
paint brush had given the final touch of orna- 
ment ; and now came the question whether or 
no the factories should remain closed during the 
winter. 
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Berkeley came hurriedly from head-quarters on 
being notified of the emergency. He had waited 
till the last moment, in hopes Marchant would 
join him, but this great leader had been, during 
all these weeks, sowing the seed broadcast over 
the land from whose upspringing such wonderful 
results were looked for. It was impossible that 
the telegram which had been sent could reach 
him in time for even the most rapid journeying to 
bring him to Archdale by the day appointed for 
meeting the former factory employes. 

Berkeley, though half elated at having the 
management of the meeting all to himself, was 
yet full of a secret sense that he was incapable 
of conducting it to a successful result. He 
made serious efforts, however, to be moderate and 
guarded, knowing how prone he was to be violent 
and headstrong at the least opposition. 

Calling the meeting to order, and marking the 
sullen discontent of many faces, the air of covert 
defiance displayed by others, and the evident dis- 
comfort of the timid, Berkeley made a brief 
address that was really a model of discretion. 
He told the people how well he could understand 
the old ' attachment between them and their for- 
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mer employer, which made each side desirous of 
resuming the pleasant relations of the past. 

" Not by mere accident,*' he said, in conclusion, 
"have all the untoward events of the last few 
months occurred. If Providence had been satis- 
fied with matters as they were, all would have 
gone smoothly as before. But in these days of 
progress, of emancipation from the tyranny of old 
established customs, it was needful that a fresh 
start should be taken here as well as elsewhere. 
We tried to have it amicably arranged ; but with 
many temperaments it takes a touch of adverse 
ruling, sometimes a very severe one, to teach the 
lesson of the day. Thus, many of you have been 
ready to faint by the wayside; and others have 
fallen into evil ways, not seeing how the eyes of 
the world were looking to see how they bore the 
sharp test of idleness. The sin of destroying the 
factories is not the less to be censured, because it 
helped to teach Mr. Newbold his powerlessness to 
fight with the spirit of progress. He would have 
discerned that in the end without the commission 
of this wanton crime ; and it must be remembered 
that no such criminal can be harbored within the 
fold of the brotherhood. If he is one of us, and 
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we discover his identity, we will not shield him 
from the punishment he merits. 

"And now, to come to the question which has 
brought us together to-day. The factories are 
rebuilt. The loss was covered by the insurance, 
so that Mr. Newbold stands as well off to-day as 
he did when we first came among you. It is true, 
he has not made his usual profits out of the work, 
during these months in which it has been sus- 
pended ; but for that ample amends are made, in 
his having these new and much finer buildings in 
place of the old ones. 

**But you, my brothers, are not so well off. 
You have, more or less, felt the demoralization of 
idleness, and the fund distributed among you from 
the brotherhood has not equalled the amount you 
would have earned, had you gone on working on 
the old terms. I do not deny this. I proclaim 
it, on the contrary, as evidence of the fervent zeal 
you have for the cause, that you have even borne 
loss for the sake of its sacred principles. It can- 
not be that even the most careless and unthinking 
among you, will harbor now for an instant, the 
idea of sacrificing all you have gained or conced- 
ing what you have hitherto steadfastly maintained ! 
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Now, when the work is ready for you, when, as I 
am told, Mr. Newbold has even offered it to you 
in advance of commencing his building, surely 
you will stand more determinedly than ever on 
your rights." 

"We ain't so sure just what our 'rights*, as you 
call 'em, are ! " interposed one of his hearers 
impatiently. "The amount of all that palaver 
seems to be that we and the master has got to 
begin and fight it out all over again.*' 

" If you haven't both learned the shorter way of 
coming to an agreement," replied Berkeley, pre- 
serving his suavity of manner with difficulty, at 
this. 

"It takes two to make a bargain!" muttered 
another. 

" Fortunately you haven't to consider that part 
of the question," went on Berkeley smoothly. 
"You've placed yourselves in the hands of the 
brotherhood, who have the ability and power to 
make a much safer and wiser bargain for you than 
you can make for yourselves." 

"And hain't we nothin' to say about it?" cried 
a discontented voice. 

"It is not necessary." 
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" May be it is — and may be it ain't ! I like to 
make my own bargains. Then I know where I 

stand " 

"Still, since you all agreed together, and took 
the pledge of the brotherhood," argued Berkeley, 
keeping his temper now with still greater diffi- 
culty, "you must surely yield to its claims and 
control, even as you share its benefits." 

"Confound its benefits!" and the speaker sav- 
agely shook his fist in Berkeley's face, "We 
were better off before; and I'm clear for going 
back" — 

"To the old servitude.'" interposed Berkeley 
boldly, for, to do him justice, he was not in the 
least a coward. " Even if you could — - even if we 
would let you — would it be right? Would it be 
honest?" 

" Ten times more honest than to live as you fel- 
lows do, by making mischief and stirring up strife 
wherever you find peace and comfort. I guess 
it's many times one man's hard earnings that 
goes into the pockets of one of you preachers of 
what you call brotherhood." 

The man who uttered this reproach had hith- 
erto stood silent and seemingly content with 
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Berkeley's remarks. He was evidently one whom 
the Others especially respected; and as he now, 
for the first, openly arrayed himself against the 
control Berkeley sought to maintain over them, 
a number of voices cried, roughly — 

"Honest indeed! What's he mean.^ Who's 
taking aught ? We're as honest as him ! " 

"Do you call it honest.?" cried Berkeley, in a 
clear, ringing voice that penetrated far beyond 
the confines of the assembly; "do you call it hon- 
est to accept gratuitously the aid of the brother- 
hood, to take our time and labor in meeting you 
here, in organizing you into a branch of the order, 
and enabling you to make a successful stand 
against your wrongs, and to receive the contribu- 
tions of hard working brothers for your support 
while you are waiting for your triumph ? Do you 
call it honest, while reaping all these advantages, 
to be plotting against the brotherhood, to be 
secretly making agreements in treacherous" — 

" Hold on ! " exclaimed two or three at once. 
"Who's been taking your dirty money.**" 

"Why, allof ypu!" 

"That's a lie! There ain't one of us had a 
penny since" — 
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"But it was sent — you could have had it!" 
muttered Berkeley, sorely confounded at this, 

"We knew a little about honesty ourselves, as 
it happens," returned one of the men with a 
defiant grin. "It's pretty well all of us that's 
made up our minds to work for the master again, 
and we haven't taken any of your sneaking wages 
since we come to that conclusion," 
" But how have you lived ? " 
" Oh ! we got along one way or another. And 
now, I guess you'll take that back, won't you?" 
he added in tones of significant threatening. 
"What,'" 

"That we're not honest!" 

Berkeley looked into the man's face, and then 
glanced scarchingly over the array of gloomy 
countenances which confronted him, 

"Understand one thing!" he said at last very 
firmly, "you can't remain in the brotherhood." 

"We don't want to — we've been sick of it 
ever so long. What's to do t6 get out of it ? 
Are we to resign, or" — 

"No!" and Berkeley's air of supreme authority 
as he spoke was really admirable. "You have 
nothing to resign. You ceased to be members 
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of the brotherhood from the moment you decided 
to disobey its rules." 

" That's settled in short order, then ! Come, 
boys, if we ain't anything else, we're the master's 
factory-boys, anyway." 

With a mighty shout, they began to move in a 
tumultuous throng toward the manor-house, when 
they descried Ralph Newbold and Arthur Man- 
ning approaching from beneath a large oak tree, 
where they had been standing for some minutes. 

'*The master! The master!" cried several in 
delight. '* We'll have another speech" — 

Ralph shook his head resolutely, saying as he 
pointed to his friend — 

" Let him speak for me ! I'm not strong 
enough yet." 

Arthur regarded Ralph doubtfully, and was 
inclined to refuse, also ; but the recollection of 
some of Berkeley's last words suddenly nerved 
him to consent. Making a quick gesture to com- 
mand silence, he began in gentle accents that 
sounded clearly on the still air, as the men list- 
ened with sudden reverence. 

"My friends!" he said, "the instinct of broth- 
erhood is so strongly implanted in our natures. 
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that we naturally turn, with eager enthusiasm, to 
welcome any suggestion of it. God, himself, cre- 
ated the great brotherhood of humanity, of which 
we are born members, and we never cease to 
belong to it. From the hour of our birth to that 
of our death, our duties to each other are unend- 
ing. The infant's first feeble smile of recognition 
belongs to the mother who watches over it; the 
very death-scene claims from us the example of 
dying as worthily as we know how, that those 
around us may be cheered and comforted when 
they, too, come into the dark valley. What need, 
then, can there be for a number of men to band 
themselves together, under the name of brother- 
hood, assuming especial duties and obligations 
toward each other.? They cannot, they do not 
pretend to, undertake more than is their duty 
already as human beings; and what right have 
they to restrict their service to those whom they 
choose to select ? Do they not already owe every 
service to all mankind? And that, too, not for 
fear of penalty, nor in hope of reward, but as a 
duty to be rendered freely and heartily, even as 
God bestows His blessings on us. 

** Be content then, my friends, with the perfect 
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working of God's providence, and do not lose 
sight of the evil that has been wrought in our 
midst by the scheme that seemed to you so prom- 
ising. Do not even think it is all happily over, 
and the wrong made amends for. True, you have 
new factory-buildings, that are finer and more 
comfortable than the old ones ; but they have not 
the precious associations which belonged to those 
where many of you have worked for nearly a life- 
time, and where your fathers before you spent 
their lives in honorable labor. If, two generations 
hence, the workmen in these factories can show 
the peaceful, honest record your fathers won, if 
they are as happy and as surrounded by comfort 
as you have always been, then the lesson of to-day 
will not have been learned in vain. And,'' here 
Arthur Manning's voice trembled so that he could 
scarcely control it, "we will hope the master in 
those days need not stand before his people, 
scarred and disfigured for life, because" — 

The speaker's own emotion, and the actual sobs 
which broke from some of the older men, checked 
his words for some moments, while Ralph turned 
aside, thoroughly unnerved. Then Arthur Man- 
ning went on — 
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" Forgive me, friend ! " he said, with a beseech- 
ing glance at Ralph. "It needed they should 
have fixed in their hearts forever, the memory of 
what their own weak folly, in leading them to 
listen to the whispers of sedition, has wrought 
of irremediable evil. And remember, too, my 
friends, that as this wrong has made its mark, 
never to be effaced in this world, so no evil can 
ever be undone. Somewhere or other, its results 
are seen, long after the actors have themselves 
forgiven, and fancy the world has forgotten its 
results. However harmoniously your future work 
may be done here, its record will never go so far 
as the tale of this discord, or have its lasting or 
evil effect. You may be glad to withdraw from an 
experiment whose working has not been success- 
ful ; but the example even of having tried it is 
pernicious. How can you be other than ashamed 
of the idleness that has been paid for by the labor 
of strangers ? 

"The aim of this brotherhood seems to be high 
and pure, but it is utterly impracticable. Its 
institution, being of less than Divine origin, is 
necessarily faulty. Some discontented idler, or 
ambitious demagogue, may have been seized with 
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a temporary enthusiasm for alleviating imagined 
grievances. He may have been in earnest; he 
may have persuaded himself that his object was 
good and purely disinterested; but on his own 
lifetime, on his own efforts and on those who fol- 
low him in sincerity, or because they can make a 
living by it, depends the existence of the order; 
and with them it dies. Only God, my friends, 
can establish an institution that will endure. His 
brotherhood will last throughout eternity." 

Arthur Manning paused abruptly, turning from 
the people as though to hide the strong feeling 
that had inspired his words, quiet and earnest as 
he had tried to make them. 

The old man who had argued so boldly with 
Berkeley laid his hand on the clergyman's arm 
and detained him a,n instant, saying — 

"Thank you, sir! That's just what we wanted. 
It's the best kind of a sermon, sir, that sets 
men to seeing for themselves where they're 
wrong." 

Arthur Manning smiled and nodded kindly at 
the old man, and then taking Ralph's arm, said, 
as they walked away — 

"You didn't mind what I said, Ralph.?" 
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" No ! It startled me, but it was right. Is the 
trouble all over, do you suppose?" 

"It seems to be. Berkeley evidently thinks 
so, for he slipped off just now, looking somewhat 
disconcerted.** 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

A DESPERATE STRAIT. 

Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky 
Thou dost not bite so nigh 

As benefits forgot ; 
Though thou the waters warp, 
Thy sting is not so sharp 

As friend remembered not. 

— Shakespeare. 

X TORTH and east of the peaceful, smiling val- 
-^ ^ ley where Archdale village was nestling 
cosily, and through which wound the silvery 
stream that glistened so brightly in the morning 
sun, frowning crags rose abruptly, which formed 
a spur of the mountain range that extended 
thence far to the northward. They presented 
on the Archdale side steep precipices that were 
nearly inaccessible, and offered no inducement in 
the way of game or of wild fruits to the advcii- 
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turous hunters who often successfully scoured the 
lower declivities for one or the other. Few ever 
sought those heights, save the woodman, who 
sometimes plied his ringing axe to good purpose 
among the giants of the forest, that had for per- 
haps centuries, maintained their silent reign over 
those rocky fastnesses. A hut, roughly con- 
structed from mere logs, with an inner lining 
and floor of hemlock boards, and a thatch of 
evergreen branches, that was snugly ensconced 
between two overhanging masses of granite, was 
occasionally used as a refuge from sudden storms, 
or as a place in which shelter from the bleak 
winds, or extreme cold, could be temporarily 
obtained. As a residence no one would ever 
have dreamed of using it. It was too lonely and 
desolate, too exposed to the inclemency of the 
weather, for the poorest, most forlorn wretch in 
Archdale to venture upon so desperate a plan. 
Yet, in the middle of the unusually rigorous win- 
ter that before many weeks followed upon the 
rebuilding of Ralph Newbold's factories, a tiny 
thread of smoke was seen to ascend day after day, 
from that primitive roof, and to twine itself fan- 
tastically among the bare, crooked branches over- 
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head, till it was finally lost in the blue expanse 
beyond. More than once, the workmen, as they 
went back and forth over the well-beaten path 
between the factories and the village, idly specu- 
lated on this sign of habitation in that lofty far-off 
region. Still, believing it could only be some 
unusually venturesome trapper of wild game, and 
never distinguishing any moving figures, or other 
evidence of the hut's being used as more than a 
temporary refuge, they gave the matter no fur- 
ther thought but went on busily with their daily 
tasks. 

And yet, not ^or days, but for weeks, a hapless, 
wretched party had dwelt under the grim shadow 
of those grey rocks. John Marchamt, once more 
an outlaw from the haunts of men, had arbitrarily 
brought hither his patient, long-suffering wife and 
child, to share the meagre subsistence and dreary 
discomfort of the only home he could give them. 
At first, prowling abroad at night, and creeping 
warily around the peaceful village homes, where 
no watchfulness proclaimed fear of loss or danger, 
he managed to make many craftily levied con- 
tributions from the stores of food that lay so 
temptingly before him. One corner of the hut 
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gave evidence of this success in the growing pile 
of potatoes, turnips, cabbages, and other vegeta- 
bles which he had boldly taken under the favor- 
ing shadow of darkness. Hanging under the 
eaves behind the hut, were less easily procured 
trophies of his 9aring, in the shape of chickens, 
deftly strangled before their first alarmed cries 
could give token of the marauder's presence, and 
even whole hams stolen from the smoke-houses, 
with ribs of beef skillfully purloined from the very 
areas. The forest, with the dense shade of its 
foliage, gave them concealment from observation 
as well as supplies of firewood ; ajid thus, but for 
the misery to the wife of knowing the source of 
their ill-gotten food, and the ever-growing dread 
John Marchant felt of being traced to this deso- 
late shelter, they would not have been altogether 
uncomfortable. 

But winter came on apace. The opportunities 
for committing these petty theft became more 
and more restricted, and were also of far greater 
hazard. Rapidly the accumulated stores dimin- 
ished, and no way of renewing them was discover- 
able. As the trees lost their leaves, the danger 
of detection became more imminent ; and with the 
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first light fall of snow, John Marchant's burly 
form stood out too clearly in relief against it, with 
only the bare, gaunt branches, that offered no con- 
cealment at all, over his head, for him to venture 
in the direction of Archdale, on his maraud- 
ing expeditions. Going, therefore, further afield, 
creeping through the mountain defiles, and seek- 
ing his prey in the great world beyond, he made 
longer journeys, staying sometimes a week or 
more. He always brought back both food and 
drink, on these occasions; and while Polly plod- 
ded wearily to and fro, cooking the savory though 
stolen viands, from which both palate and con- 
science turned with revolt, her husband would 
crack coarse jokes over her daintiness, and drink 
till he was stupified by the fiery whiskey he had 
contrived to procure. 

But the pitcher, going often to the well in 
safety, gets broken at last. There came a dreary, 
stormy night, when Polly, who had been alone 
with her child for ten days, saw the grim shadow 
of actual starvation before her. Through all the 
gray gloom of the sunless day, not one morsel of 
food had passed their lips; and if John did not 
return soon, she did not know how they would 
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meet the terrible privation which threatened them. 
As the evening closed in, it began to snow in 
such heavy masses, that a new danger filled her 
with terror. To be snowed up there, on that 
bleak, almost inaccessible mountain, meant a hor- 
rible lingering death. Already, they were nearly 
without fuel, and could obtain no more by their 
own puny efforts. And no one in all the wide 
world, except John, knew they were there ! They 
must die alone and unaided, since by no wild, 
frenzied cries, no desperate efforts to attract 
attention, could they hope to rouse the far-off 
villagers at Archdale to come to their rescue. 

Full of dreary thoughts like these, Polly tried 
to soothe the fretting, hungry child, and peered 
forth with constantly increasing anxiety. At last, 
through all the din of the sobbing, wailing wind, 
a faint sound caught her intent ear. It was 
unlike John's quick, vigorous step; still it came 
ever nearer, plunging clumsily through the snow, 
as though he were dragging some cumbersome 
burden. Then John came stumbling inside the 
hut, half carrying, half leading a man, the sight of 
whose face made Polly utter a bitter cry. With 
a curse and an offered blow, which she just 
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escaped by drawing back quickly, he ordered her 
to help him undress his companion and place him 
on the child's wretched little pallet. 

" But, John " — murmured the mother trem- 
blingly, "the poor girl will need" — 

"No, she won't!" he replied, with an impre- 
cation. "She's got to get down to Archdale, 
somehow." 

" Oh, John ! she can't ; she'd never get through 
the snow." 

"Then you must! Now don't be stupid," he 
added savagely. " Don't you see, Sam and I got 
into a scrape this time, and had to run for it.? 
Sam's badly hurt, I'm afraid ; and I've one or two 
scratches myself. We've just got to keep shady 
for a week or two, till the matter blows over ; and 
you'll have to get something to eat down there." 

" But how ? " 

"Oh! I've money enough," he exclaimed exult- 
ingly, as he showed a wallet well-stuffed with 
bills. "We haven't pulled through with empty 
hands." 

Polly, knowing how useless it would be to 
argue with him, silently wrapped herself in her 
worn rag of a shawl, and turned toward the door. 



\ 
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A stifled cry from her child stopped her. The 
poor little thing, with very frightened looks at her 
father's harsh face, entreated she might go with 
her. 

"Impossible, Maggie!*' said the mother, at her 
wit's end with conflicting fears. "You couldn't 
get through the snow." 

"No, take her!" said John roughly. "The 
snow's not so deep yet, and you'll find her handy 
to carry things." 

Polly, silently and with piteously quivering lips, 
took the shawl off her own thinly-clad shoulders, 
and folded it closely round Maggie's shivering 
form. Then holding the poor little red and frost- 
bitten hand tightly clutched in her own, she went 
forth on her perilous journey. 

Chuckling over her implicit obedience to his 
cruel mandate, John Marchant addressed himself 
to roughly bandaging an ugly wound in Sam's 
side, whence the blood had evidently been flowing 
freely. Stanching it after a fashion, and trying 
to make the nearly unconscious man take a drink 
of whiskey from his flask, he drank long and 
deeply himself, laughing in glee and renewed 
spirits under its influence, as he muttered — 
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"Now, if Polly gets those things all right, I 
don't care how hard it snows. To be snowed up 
means safety, just now; and it can't be later than 
to-morrow evening before George will get here. 
He's sure to come — Polly's name will bring him 
fast enough — if he only gets my letter." 

Still chuckling over thoughts of future triumph, 
and drinking freely all the time, while at intervals 
he bent over Sam's recumbent form, and listened 
uneasily to his labored breathing, John Marchant 
scarcely noted the lapse of time, till a faint, gasp- 
ing cry outside the door attracted his attention. 
Always on his guard against possible danger, he 
grasped a heavy stick firmly, before he withdrew 
the crazy board structure from the aperture it 
served partially to close. A gust of sharp wind 
whirled a cloud of icy particles into his face, and 
nearly blinded him. Then Polly's outstretched 
arms caught his with desperate force, as she stag- 
gered in, half falling against him as she did so. 

"Why, Polly!" he began, and then a muttered 
curse broke from his lips as he dragged her inside, 
with Maggie feebly clinging to her arm, so that 
he could again shut out the fierce storm. 

It needed but the few broken gasps she could 
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Utter, to show that after a frightful contest with 
the wild storm and ever increasing drifts of snow, 
she had been driven back, glad to regain even 
that rude shelter. Giving her a brutal kick, as 
she crept, panting with exhaustion, into the heap 
of straw she called her bed, while trying to warm 
and silence in her arms the half-frozen Maggie, 
John said furiously — 

" Well, youUl have to go in the morning. And 
you'd better not come back empty-handed again, 
or it'll be worse for you ! '* 

With daylight, however, came the sight of huge 
drifts of snow, that presented a broad expanse for 
many hundred yards in every direction, whose 
depth made it an impassible barrier. The storm 
still prevailed, and without food or fuel, their 
extremity was pitiable indeed. 

Hour after hour passed in dreary waiting. 
Knowing that George, if he reached Archdale, 
would contrive to make his way to them in spite 
of all obstacles, John cared little for one day's 
privation of food. But the cold was intense. 
The little handful of embers in the fire-place was 
fast turning into gray ashes, and not a fragment 
of fuel remained. For once, his savage curses 
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could not rouse Polly, who lay shivering and 
moaning, with Maggie tightly clasped in her 
arms. The feet of both were too badly frozen to 
permit their standing, and their sufferings were 
terrible. The man Sam scarcely moved. He 
breathpd heavily, and seemed to be fast failing. 
Left thus to his own devices, John boldly plunged 
into the outer snow, hoping to find at least a 
branch, or some bits of broken wood. Coming 
back in a few mniutes from the vain quest, with 
numb, half-frozen fingers, he desperately tore 
some of the boards from the floor, and tried to 
break them into fire-wood. He partly succeeded 
only to find that not a spark remained to kindle 
the fragments, nor could a match be found in the 
house. Then he threw himself on the floor and 
fairly raved in his impotent despair. Night came, 
and his last hope expired. The brother, in whose 
goodness this bad man so curiously trusted, had 
failed him ! Thus three days and nights of hope- 
less agony slowly passed. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

FROM THE ASHES OF X>EAD HOPES. 

Against the darkness outer 

God's light his likeness takes. 
And He, from the mighty doubter, 

The great believer makes. 

— R. W. Gilder. 

ON the fourth day, John Marchant dragged 
himself to his feet, and again looked long 
and anxiously over the unbroken expanse of snow, 
that now sparkled cheerily in the glowing sunlight. 
The storm was over at last; and in the bright 
light of day it seemed impossible not to believe 
that succor must be coming some how. Realiz- 
ing now the tremendous mass of snow that had 
fallen during this protracted storm, he tried to 
calculate what detentions of trains might have 
occurred to delay George's coming ; and again the 
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only faith this man had ever cherished, his blind 
trust in the brother he had so outraged and 
deceived, faintly revived his hope of rescue even 
yet. But he was terribly exhausted by his long 
struggle with cold and hunger. The others, half 
dead already, and supinely yielding to their priva- 
tions till they were but dimly conscious of them, 
suffered far less than this strong man who fought 
so desperately against his fate. He was growing 
very weak, however, and with a sudden horrible 
faintness that felt terribly like death itself, he 
turned away moaning, as he sank feebly on the 
floor. 

But even then, one moment's longer gaze, had 
his eyes been keen enough to discern him, would 
have shown him his brother, just alighting at 
Archdale from the incoming train. 

George Marchant, wearied and overwrought 
with many varied excitements, looked so changed, 
so haggard and careworn, that the station-master, 
full of a sudden sense of pity and concern, eagerly 
greeted him, shaking his hand heartily as he 
said — 

"Bless me, Mr. Marchant, sir! I hardly knew 
you I It's many a month since you've been here." 
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Marchant smiled languidly as he answered — 

"Yes, Jones. I've been pretty much all over 
the country since I saw you. How's all the 
world here.?" 

"Oh, we're doing blithely, sir ! " returned Jones 
cheerily. "You've heard about the factories ? " 

Marchant checked him with an annoyed gesture. 

"Tell me about Mr. Newbold ! " he said shortly. 
"He was hurt" — 

" He's well over that ! " interposed Jones, feel- 
ing that the subject was not a pleasant one for 
Marchant. " Leastways his face is scarred, to be 
sure, but he is too happy this day to mind that." 

"Happy.?" echoed Marchant in puzzled tones. 

At this moment a merry peal of bells rang from 
the church tower in the village, and the faint 
acclaim of distant voices sounded in muffled soft- 
ness over the snow. 

"Do you hear that.?" exclaimed Jones exult- 
ingly. "It's the Squire's sister — bless her sweet 
face — that's married this day." 

" Sister !" repeated Marchant mechanically; "I 
didn't know he had a sister." 

"Her that was Mrs. Aberley, you know." 

"Mrs. Aberley!" and Marchant's lips trembled 
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and whitened with the shock. "His sister!*' he 
added, half to himself — "oh, what a fool! — and 
who does she marry .^** he continued, turning 
sharply to the astonished station-master. 

"Marry.?" he stuttered confusedly; "why! 
our Mr. Manning — the rector — to be sure." 

Marchant turned away abruptly, leaving Jones 
very much perplexed indeed. 

Striding with vehement haste through the vil- 
lage streets, Marchant clenched his hands with 
passionate force as he recognized his utter defeat 
in every avenue his will or his ambition had 
entered upon. The smiling contented faces in 
the cottage windows, or on the street, the huge 
mass of factory buildings which presently rose 
upon his sight, as he left the gay thoroughfare, 
all showed that peaceful prosperity had returned 
to the homes whence in his mad zeal he had 
sought to effectually drive it. Meaning honestly 
to do these people good, he had nearly ruined 
them. He had called them "brothers" in the 
hour of their tribulation ; and only in shaking 
off his influence, which had been so pernicious, 
had they found comfort again. He had hated 
Ralph Newbold with an unreasoning hatred, and 
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could have joyed in his destruction, while shrink- 
ing from dealing a vengeful blow with his own 
hand. And now, too late for any further cher- 
ishing of his wild dream, he learned that Meta 
was Ralph's sister. He saw that the one faint 
chance that might ever have existed for him, 
would have been in his rendering such true, loyal 
service to Ralph, as might have won Meta's 
grateful regard. Instead of which, he had gloried 
in opposing him, had led by his wonderful elo- 
quence the multitude of unthinking men, who 
had wrought so much of woe and suffering to 
the master whose rule had been ever just and 
reasonable. Everywhere he was defeated. His 
love for Meta, his devotion to the brotherhood, 
both recoiled in cruel disappointment upon his 
own heart, which sat mourning in the ashes of 
its dead hopes. 

"Well!*' he cried, at length, lifting his pale, 
anguished face toward the smiling skies, and then 
gazing sadly on the dark cliffs above him, "the 
brotherhood I have tried to create fails miserably 
at the very moment that success seemed cer- 
tain — the woman I have loved is lost to me for- 
ever — what then.? I have still the brother that 
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Heaven gave me — poor sinful wretch that he is! 
I will abandon my self-chosen duties, and fulfill 
the one I have hitherto despised.** 

He looked resolutely toward the spot where he 
knew the hut which sheltered John must be; and 
then with sudden alarm, swept the whole face of 
the cliffs with his eager glance. No ! he was not 
mistaken. He had known well enough where to 
look for it, as he now saw, when he at last detect- 
ed the outline of its roof against the gray rocks. 
But how fearfully deep must be the snow-drifts 
which concealed all else from his view! Mad 
now with keenest fear and apprehension. Mar- 
chant took in the whole situation at once, and 
saw how immediate his action must be. Know- 
ing every crag and precipice throughout those 
hills, he plunged rapidly forward, half running in 
his eagerness, till he encountered too great a 
depth of snow to keep on in a straightforward 
direction. Then, turning hither and thither, as 
more sheltered spots gave him surer foothold, he 
soon reached a nearly continuous line of rocks, 
whose surface, swept bare by the mighty winds, 
offered a narrow and dizzy pathway, which not 
many would have ventured to tread. 
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Following it fearlessly, however, and sometimes 
springing from one point of rocks to another over 
treacherous masses of snow whose depths would 
surely have engulfed him had he made one mis- 
step, Marchant at lengh stood on an eminence 
that nearly faced the little hut, and was not many 
yards distant from it. Here, panting and breath- 
less with his violent exertions, he paused to con- 
sider how he should next proceed. The roots of 
an overturned tree at his feet, which had fallen 
in the direction he wished to take, suggested 
his creeping along its trunk, whbse position was 
shown by the straggling branches, although it was 
buried nearly a foot beneath the snow. Succeed- 
ing in this enterprise, he was now on a ledge of 
rocks, which offered a narrow pathway ending 
just over the roof of the hut. From there, spring- 
ing into the mass of snow before the doorway, 
and vigorously trampling it under foot, he turned 
to open the door just as John, half frightened, half 
delighted at the sound of his approach, came tim- 
idly to scrutinize the new-comer. 

"George!** he gasped, with parched, quivering 
lips. " My God ! Is it you ? ** 

George Marchant nodded somewhat curtly, and 
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regarded the wasted, shivering figure with a per- 
plexed glance. 

"It's something new to hear your lips calling 
on God ! *' he said ungraciously. 

"It*s enough to make a devil cry for help!" 
muttered John brokenly, with a glare in his eyes 
that Marchant visibly shrank from. ** George!" 
he went on in a piteous whisper, "we're starv- 
ing and freezing!" 

"We!" cried Marchant; "who do you mean.^" 

"Why, Polly and the child!" whined John. 
"I told you" — 

" Yes, but I thought it was one of your cursed 
lies. Polly — here!" 

He pushed John roughly aside and entered the 
hut. It was so dark, from the mass of snow that 
excluded the light on every side, that he stumbled 
forward, not seeing anything at first. Then, dis- 
tinguishing the dim outline of a woman's form 
huddled up in one corner, he knelt down in too 
great terror for words, as he laid his hand on the 
thinly-covered shoulders. He braced himself for 
the icy touch of death as he did so, but at once 
the figure shivered slightly, while a low moan 
broke from its lips. 
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"Polly!" he whispered tenderly, bending down 
in a vain effort to see her face. "Don't you 
know me, Polly.? It's George." 

"George!" she muttered piteously, turning 
toward him with an effort that showed how com- 
pletely exhausted she was. "George, we are 
starving ! " 

With a groan of bitter pain he caught her 
hands in his. 

" I will get you food at once," he said eagerly. 
"Try to bear it just a little longer. And your 
little girl?" he added hesitatingly 

"Fm trying to keep her warm," gasped Polly, 
with a faint sense of comfort in his words. 

Becoming more used to the dim light, Marchant 
now saw that Polly was holding Maggie's motion- 
less form closely to her bosom. One touch satis- 
fied him that the poor child had already suc- 
cumbed to her sufferings, and had probably been 
dead for hours. Not daring to tell Polly this till 
he had procured assistance as well as food, he 
rose hastily, to take at once his hazardous way 
back to Archdale. 

As he did so his foot struck against the pros- 
trate form of Sam in the other corner. 
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"Who's this?*' he asked sternly, of John. 

"That.? Oh! that's — well, there's no harm in 
telling you now ; that's Sam Fielding ! " 

"Sam Fielding.?" repeated Marchant, bending 
down to look keenly in the man's face. "I 
thought so! He's the scamp that fired the fac- 
tory buildings." 

John nodded gruffly. 

"And how is it you are harboring such a 
rascal.?" 

"Oh, him and me's been working together a 
good deal lately." 

"Working!" exclaimed Marchant scoffingly. 

"Yes, working!" returned his brother defi- 
antly. " Hard work it was, too. But you needn't 
fret about him now; he's dead enough." 

"Dead!" and Marchant stepped back with a 
look of repulsion. 

At this instant the faint, sweet jangling of dis- 
tant sleigh-bells smote upon the still air. Mar- 
chant turned mechanically to the door, and John 
followed him. 

Far away, beyond the unbroken snow-drifts, 
they could discern a sleigh with gayly-caparisoned 
horses just leaving Archdale, and turning into a 
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mountain road that passed almost under their feet. 
John Marchant half forgot his hunger as a look 
of devilish glee came into his face. 

" It*s the manor-house sleigh ! " he exclaimed 
eagerly. "They don't know of the broken 
bridge." 

" Where .^** exclaimed his brother breathlessly. 

John only pointed with shaking fingers to a 
ravine just below them, chuckling horribly the 
while. 

Marchant made one mad plunge into the snow, 
and, by sheer force, swung himself headlong down 
the rocks, to meet the sleigh that came so gayly 
and with such fatal speed on its hazardous way. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 



"WAS IT A MISTAKE? 
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Fate has carried me 
* Mid the thick arrows ; I will keep my stand, 
Nor shrink and let the shaft pass by my breast 
To pierce another. 

— George Eliot. 



TV yr ARCH ANT, by dint of desperate scram- 
-^^ ^ bling, managed to reach the further side 
of the ravine just as the spirited horses came 
prancing gayly down the slope toward it. There 
was no sign of danger to warn them ; for the 
bridge, having fallen into the narrow gorge it had 
spanned, was buried far out of sight by the 
immense snow-drift which now filled the opening 
completely, and presented a treacherous surface 
of unbroken smoothness. 
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Panting and breathless with his tremendous 
exertions, Marchant vainly sought by shouting, to 
attract the attention of the merry party to the 
fatal peril before them. Finding a husky gasp 
was all the sound he could make, he strove by 
waving his arms, as he stood in the middle of the 
narrow roadway, to compel their notice ; but only 
when he sprang forward and caught the horses' 
bridles, holding them by main force on the very 
verge of the unsuspected precipice, did the occu- 
pants of the sleigh look with startled amazement 
on the seeming madman before them. 

Indicating by one eloquent gesture the appall- 
ing danger at their very feet, Marchant was exert- 
ing all his great strength to hold in check the 
powerful horses, who were struggling mightily in 
his grasp. In the mad terror inspired by the sud- 
denness of his onslaught, they nearly dragged him 
off his feet ; and for one terrible instant it seemed 
that even yet they would all be precipitated into 
the perilous gulf before them. But the coach- 
man, seizing the one moment in which the horses 
paused to gather strength for a new plunge, 
sprang to the ground and came to Marchant' s 
aid, just as his muscles were giving way under 
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the frightful strain. The man's familiar voice, as 
well as his steady grasp, quickly controlled the 
half-maddened steeds; and as Marchant's arms 
fell powerless by his side, the sharp battle was 
ended, and the danger over. 

Faint and dizzy with his violent efforts, his 
pulses throbbing irregularly, and his blood surg- 
ing in fierce waves through his veins, Marchant 
looked in bewilderment in Ralph Newbold's face, 
as he sprang eagerly from the sleigh and came to 
his side. 

"Marchant!" he said with strong emotion, as 
he held out his hand, "for the second time you 
have saved my life at the risk of your own — and 
this time those who are dearest to me owe you 
their safety, also. You must not refuse my hand 
again ! " 

Seeing that Marchant stood motionless, making 
no response in word or gesture to his appeal, 
Ralph, half hurt, half wondering at his apathy, 
went on more earnestly — 

"Surely you have no need to cherish any 
resentment toward me ! I who " — 

"Are you so forgiving.^** muttered Marchant, 
in low, gasping tones, as he raised his heavy eyes 
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to Ralph's cruelly scarred face. Something in 
the kindly glance which met his own, drove away 
the last remnant of his long-cherished ill-will, 
and slowly grasping Ralph's still outstretched 
hand, he held it with a strong yet nerveless clasp, 
as he added huskily — 

"You have defeated me once more." 
Not quite comprehending this, Ralph drew 
him toward the sleigh, where Meta and Arthur 
Manning were still seated, saying cheerily — 
"Come, and let my sister thank you, too." 
It puzzled Ralph, not knowing of their former 
acquaintance in Fairfield, to see Meta*s cordially 
extended hands, and to hear her gentle words of 
friendly greeting. But it was too bitterly cold for 
any unnecessary inaction ; and as the coachman 
had contrived to detach the horses from the 
sleigh, and had led them back a few steps, the 
others now turned the sleigh round again. This 
was easy enough with only Meta's light weight in 
it; and as the coachman refastened the trace.s, 
Ralph said to Marchant — 

"We were on our way by the mountain road, 
to meet a southern train at Aborford. We'll 
have to hurry back now to Archdale to catch the 
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evening train there. Will you not ride with us ? 
You see we can easily make room for you." 

Marchant hesitated, and then said briefly — 

"I want to get food for some poor starving 
creatures up there!" pointing to the hut among 
the rocks above. "I suppose" — 

Here Meta interrupted him eagerly, saying — 

" How fortunate ! WeVe some sandwiches and 
fruit here, that we thought we would need on our 
long drive. Will you take them ? We can send 
more from Archdale." 

"But how can you get up there .^" asked Ralph 
wonderingly. 

"I can manage that!" answered Marchant, 
taking the basket from Meta's hand with a look 
of gratitude that brightened up his sombre face. 
"I know every rock and turn here." 

" rU send some men over to open the drifts," 
added Ralph, as he again seated himself in the 
sleigh. " You are sure you won't go with us ? " 

"No! I must go back at once," answered 
Marchant, to whom a new perplexity now sug- 
gested itself. It might be a cruel kindness to 
open a path to the hut, only to put John again 
within reach of the law's merciless grasp. By 



I 
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deferring that he could give John a chance to 
escape; and, after all, assistance was not now 
immediately needed. "I have enough, thanks to 
your kindness," he added, "to make them com- 
fortable to-night; and it's too late for your men 
to do any good now. Send them in the morning, 
if you will. It will be a long day's work to dig 
through these drifts." 

In spite of their haste, a strange reluctance 
came over the little party, as they turned for a last 
look at the sturdy form, which stood so inertly by 
the road-side. It could scarcely be a hardship for 
one so used to rough experiences and exposure 
to all weather, to scramble back to the hut with 
his supply of food for its starving inmates ; yet a 
sense of strong pity came into those hearts, that 
were still beating quickly with the knowledge of 
their narrow escape from a great danger, and 
were full of warm gratefulness for the inestimable 
service Marchant had rendered them. 

Arthur Manning, all unconscious how his aspect 
of quiet joy was a cruel mockery to the unhappy 
man, whose rivalry he had never dreamed of, 
shook his hand with a few words of kindly gentle- 
ness, while Ralph said, in low earnest tones — 
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" Let US be friends, Marchant ! The one vexed 
question that has come between iis is at rest 
now, and through it all I have not failed to recog- 
nize the sincerity of your zeal, however mistaken 
it was/' 

Marchant, holding his hand warmly, said wilA 
an air of weary dejection — 

"Was it a mistake? I have feared it — and 
yet — I gave my whole life to it/' 

He turned away with a faint moan, and again 
that look of dazed uncertainty came into his eyes. 
Mechanically he took Meta's hand, and regarded 
her intently as she smiled so pleasantly and with 
such gentle sympathy upon him ; and he looked 
after them, when they drove off in haste, with 
an expression of renewed eagerness. 

Meta, glancing back as they turned a corner, 
whence she could once more catch a glimpse of 
Marchant, wondered to see him still standing, 
with his face toward them, and the basket she 
had given him held in both hands. 

" I wish we had made him come with us ! " she 
said uneasily. "It is horrible to leave him there 
in that dreary place ! " 

"It is best for the poor creatures he wanted 
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food for?'' said Ralph reassuringly, yet secretly 
sharing in her misgivings. " I wonder who they 
are ! " 

A moment more, and the sleigh was out of sight, 
but Marchant still stood where they had left him. 
With that fatal self-confidence which was the 
master-spirit of the man, and ever worked ruin 
to himself and those he sought to serve, he had 
trusted to the unaided strength and vigor, which 
had been already so overtaxed, for carrying succor 
to the unfortunate sufferers in the hut: It 
seemed but a simple thing to do, after the greater 
task in which he had so triumphantly succeeded. 
Only to climb once more over the rocks, as soon 
as he had taken a brief rest, as soon as that 
labored, painful throbbing of his pulses was 
quieted. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 



"I MUST NOT REST YET." 



God*s finger touched him and he slept. 

— Tennyson. 

It is the cause, and not the death, that makes the martyr. 

— Napoleon. 



A T length, with a shiver that shook him 
-^^^ Strongly from head to foot, Marchant 
braced himself for renewed effort. Turning with 
a weary sigh from the scene which seemed so des- 
olate since the sleigh had passed utterly from his 
sight, and the faint jangling of the bells no lon- 
ger echoed over the snow, he took one irresolute 
step forward, muttering gloomily — 

"The man I have always hated — how strange 
that I should save his life again — and hers! Oh, 
if fate had but given me one thing that I have 
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desired! If she could have loved me — or my 
work — my life-work — if it could have succeeded! 
But they whom I have toiled so earnestly to bene- 
fit have only suffered evil at my hands. They 
despise the labors whose result their own folly has 
marred. I could have given my heart's blood in 
their service, and yet they regard me as an enemy. 
I have tried to be a Providence to them, and God's 
providence has taken my work out of my hands. 
So it all ends ! I wonder what is left for me to 
do in this queer world, after I've taken this food 
to Polly ? Ah, Polly ! are you wondering where I 
am.?" 

He looked despairingly at the ragged rocks, 
the steep cliffs and the huge masses of snow over 
which he had plunged in such headlong speed on 
his errand of mercy. It was not so very far. In 
his younger days, he would have made his way 
over far greater obstacles in less time than he 
now wasted, as he gazed upward with heavy, lus- 
treless eyes, and scanned the difficult route before 
him. 

*' Polly ! " he murmured mechanically, as he 
took another step, and then paused uncertainly. 
He ached horribly in every nerve and muscle 
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from the immense exertions he had made; and 
these few moments of standing in the intense 
cold, which grew ever more bitter as the twilight 
gathered round him, had stiffened and numbed 
his overstrained limbs till he could scarcely move. 

"Polly!" he whispered again to himself, his 
voice taking a softened, tender tone. "I must 
not lose any time, my poor Polly ! " 

He staggered clumsily forward, while a faint 
consciousness stole over his benumbed senses 
that the task before him was no longer possible. 
He was too utterly exhausted for the simplest 
effort, and his labored breathing grew terribly 
painful in the still, cold air. 

"I will rest!" he muttered languidly, and 
turned toward a fallen tree by the road-side. 
"No!" he added, with a startled cry, looking 
vaguely in every direction, and making an effort 
to rouse himself from the fatal lethargy that 
was stealing over him. " I must keep on ! I 
must find Pollv." he added drearily; "I must 
not rest yet." 

He struggled desperately with his growing 
weakness, and moved a few steps nearer the 
ravine into which he must descend to cross it. 
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The wind was less sharp and penetrating under 
the shelter of the bank ; and a faint sense of 
relief inspired him with a temporary energy. 
Half creeping over the steep slope, and dragging 
his numbed limbs wearily after him, he reached a 
spot where the bent and twisted branches of a 
tree offered a natural seat. He looked about him 
curiously. How well he knew the place! How 
often as a boy he had played here ! Memory and 
association were very keen in this man of strong 
passions and violent enthusiasms. Forgetting all 
else, he twined one arm round the interlaced 
branches, and sank into the seat with a contented 
sigh of relief. Leaning back against the rock 
which overshadowed him, he closed his eyes, mur- 
muring softly — 

"Just a moment's rest, and then — Polly! I 
must go to Polly." 

The brief twilight of the short winter's day 
faded rapidly before the cheerless gloom of the 
bitter, frosty night. Huge clouds gathered in 
stormy array, shutting out the friendly glimmer of 
the stars. The fierce winds drove the whirling 
masses of snow round the silent slumbering form, 
which drooped lower and lower in the little nook 
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under the rock till it lay crouching upon the very 
ground. Hour after hour passed. Still, in seem- 
ingly happy, dreamless sleep, Marchant rested 
beneath the dark shadows. His rugged form 
took an attitude of deep repose, the hard lines 
in his face softened into utter content, and as 
the pure snow drifted over him, he slumbered 
beyond all waking. 



^ 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE brotherhood OF DEATH. 

On the ocean of life we pass and speak one another, 
Only a look and a voice, then darkness again and a silence. 

— Longfellow. 

Death hath so many doors to let out life. 

— Beaumont-Fletcher. 

TT /"ITH the earliest dawn the eager rescuing 
^ ^ party, sent by Ralph to succor the occu- 
pants of the hut, started bravely forth in the very 
teeth of the freshly-raging storm. The snow fell 
in dense wreaths, which the strong wind carried 
in every direction, making drift upon drift, till all 
access to the cliffs by the usual route became 
more impossible than ever. The Archdale men, 
however, were not to be thus baffled on the hills 
where every foot of ground was so familiar to 
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them. Creeping along the more sheltered slopes, 
and making a circuit to avoid the drift which 
Marchant had crossed so daringly, they contrived, 
after many hours of exposure to that icy tempest, 
to reach the hut. The snow was piled higher 
than ever against the door which was Slightly 
ajar; and it had drifted through the opening so 
much that, at first sight, the wretched little build- 
ing seemed utterly deserted. 

But another glance suggested a horror, which 
made those rough workmen turn pale, and draw 
back for an instant in deadly fear. Under the 
irregular undulations of the snow, the sharp, 
wasted outlines of human figures were too dis- 
tinct to be mistaken. The possibility that life was 
not extinct compelled a hasty brushing aside of 
the soft, white mantle that concealed the gaunt 
misery beneath. 

Sam Fielding's body, still clothed in his blood- 
stained garments, and rigid with death's icy touch, 
was the first the men came to. With scant 
ceremony, they merely assured themselves that he 
must have been dead some days ; and then with 
more reverent mien they turned to where Polly 
tranquilly lay with little Maggie still clasped 
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closely to her breast. Her worn-out frame had 
an air of utter repose, and her lips were parted 
with a half smile, as though the valley of the 
shadow of death had been to her a welcome 
transition from the woes of her life. 

The men looked at each other with new bewil- 
derment, as they saw no sign of Marchant any 
where. That he must have reached the hut 
seemed certain ; but why, if he found he was too 
late with his supply of food, had he not returned 
to Archdale with the intelligence.^ They dared 
not lose a moment in idle wondering, however. 
The pathway they had made through the snow 
would soon be obliterated by the storm, and only 
two hours of daylight now remained. With gentle 
touch they lifted Polly's light form, and with 
Maggie still clasped in her arms, for they could 
not loosen her rigid grasp, they carried them 
forth from the rude dwelling which had so long 
sheltered them. The men had to relieve each 
other by turns in carrying so awkward a burden 
over the rough, narrow way before them ; and 
they made no pretense of taking Sam Fielding's 
body, also. They knew their task was perilous 
enough as it was, and had no mind to increase 
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its risks for the sake of one whom they had not 
failed to recognize. 

Ralph Newbold, watching for the men's return 
in great anxiety, was startled at the gloomy look- 
ing procession which at last came in sight. In 
spite of the fierceness of the storm he hastened to 
meet them ; and as they laid their sad burden 
down, and uncovered those pinched, wasted fea- 
tures, he looked in wonder at their unknown out- 
lines. What interest could Marchant have had 
in their existence.^ — and where was he himself.^ 

"Were there only these .^" he asked. 

The men hesitated, and at last one answered — 

**Sam Fielding is up there yet, sir. We 
couldn't carry more than these two." 

"Sam Fielding.^" repeated Ralph thoughtfully. 

"Yes, sir! 'Twas him that fired the factories." 

Ralph turned away with lowering brow. 

"Do you know this woman.?" he asked, after a 
moment, looking again on that placid face, whence 
the lines of care and suffering were so fast fading 
away. 

They all shook their heads in solemn denial. 

"Was Sam married.? Might it be his wife.?" 
questioned Ralph again. 
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"Not likely!" replied the former spokesman, 
with a queer smile. "Sam was a rough rascal, 
sir, and this woman has been a good bit above 
such as he." 

" And you saw nothing of Mr. Marchant ? " 

"He must have come back last night, sir. 
What would he stay there for.?" 

Ralph saw that Polly, with her child still folded 
in her arms, was duly cared for, and then dis- 
patched some others of his workmen for Sam 
Fielding's body. It was sorely against their will, 
for in their resentment for his having destroyed 
the factories, they grudged him even decent bur- 
ial. But Ralph silenced their grumbling with a 
word. 

" Remember ! " he said, more sadly than re- 
proachfully, "his act was but the result of your 
own folly. It was you who put the temptation 
before him — you to whom he looked for apprecia- 
tion and applause." 

" Do you think Mr. Marchant was helping him 
to hide up there.?" asked the agent Stanton, as 
the men went off on their dreary errand. 

Ralph paused an instant at this suggestion. 

" No ! " he said emphatically. " Marchant was 
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not that sort of a man. He really believed in his 
pernicious doctrines, and thought that by advocat- 
ing them, he was advancing the work-people's 
interests. But actual crime he would never have 
countenanced.'' 

** Still, it is odd he should have made so great 
an effort" — 

"He was just the man to carry out any plan, 
especially one of benevolence, at the utmost risk. 
His misdirected genius, in a legitimate avocation, 
would have made for him a name that future ages 
might have honored." 

"As it is" — 

** As it is," repeated Ralph sadly, "his impulses 
were nobler than his teachings. He has done 
some brave deeds, as it were, by accident, while 
he gave his whole life to a vain dream ; and the 
fabric he has labored to raise on a baseless 
foundation, must fall by its own weight into 
fragments, whenever the master-spirit's hand is 
withdrawn." 

The three hapless victims of the storm were 
interred the next day in the church-yard. Polly's 
grave was marked by a cross, fit emblem of the 
life whose sufferings ended so terribly, but no 
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name was inscribed on it, no record of that sad 
existence was ever known. 

Sam Fielding, embruted specimen of the low- 
est, most degraded rank of humanity, received the 
charitably Christian burial which seemed a mere 
mockery for one whose crimes were so many, 
whose hands, even in death, were stained with the 
blood he had shed in that last aflfray, where his 
own death-wound had been received. 

■ 

And Marchant — the man of great aims and 
lofty enthusiasms, the burning zealot for man- 
kind's advancement, the daring contemner of 
existing institutions — was still 

** Unknelled, uncoffin'd, and unknown." 

Months afterward, when the vast snow-drift 
was rapidly melting away beneath the ardent rays 
of the April sun, and workmen were sent to 
repair the broken bridge, they found him resting 
calmly under the shelter of the rock, even as 
he had fallen asleep in the midst of that wild 
storm. No longer was his face full of ardor and 
excitement, as men had oftenest known it in the 
day of his career as a reformer. Now, wearing a 
smile as gentle and peaceful as a child's, seeming 
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to have just fallen asleep in mere weariness, and 
with Meta's basket held by both hands against 
his breast, he rested forever. 

Meta, remembering that he had loved her, and 
dimly comprehending the faithful strength of his 
nature, wept mournfully at the burial of this man, 
who had had such numerous followers, who had 
won applause in many far-distant scenes, and yet 
had not had one true friend, nor ever known the 
joys of home life. 

They placed him by Polly's side, since to her 
seemed to have been given his last thoughts, and 
that in seeking to give her aid he had lost his own 
life. But the tie which really bound them, the 
love of his early youth, or the protecting care 
he sought to give his brother's wife, none ever 
knew. 

John Marchant disappeared from the haunts of 
his associates that eventful night, as thoroughly 
as though he also had been engulfed in the 
mighty snow-drift. Whether, as his brother did 
not return, he feared treachery from him or 
discovery by those of whom he stood so much in 
dread, and thus contrived to crawl into some place 
of safety, can never be known. In his condition, 
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weak from want of food, and with his slight 
wounds untended, he could only by a miracle have 
survived the storm to whose mighty force his 
brother had succumbed. And yet even such a 
miracle was not impossible. It is not always the 
faltering, broken-down creature that first lays 
down the burden of life. It is not always the 
fierce tempest that scatters ruin and desolation 
over the world. Sometimes it is from the grasp 
of the keenest lover of life that existence is 
remorselessly dashed. Sometimes in the bright- 
est sunshine lurks the deadly foe ; even as there 
have been 

" Ships that have gone down at sea, 
When heaven was all tranquillity." 



THE END. 
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What O'clock Jingrles. By Margaret Johnson. Ob- 
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1.50. 
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make them so. Illustrated from designs by Joseph Wolf. 

Children's Out-Door Neigrhbors. By Mrs. A. E. 

Andersen-Maskell. | volumes, lamo, cloth, each i.oo. 

Three instructive and interesting books : Children with Animals, 
Children with Birds, Children with Fishes. The author has the 
happy faculty of interesting boys and girls in the wonderful nei{;h- 
bors around them and that without introducing anything which is 
not borne out by the knowledge of learned men. 

Some Animal Pets. By Mrs. Oliver Howard. Quarto, 
boards, 35 cts. 

The experiences of a Colorado family with young, wild and 
tame animals. It is one of the pleasantest animal books we hav« 
met in many a day. Well thought, well written, well pictured, 
the book itself, apart from its contents, is attractive. Full page 
pictures. 

Tiny Folk in Red and Black. Quarto, boards, 35 cts. 

The tiny folk are ants and they make as interesting a study as 
human folk — perhaps more interesting in the opinion of some^ 
The book gives a full and graphic description of their many wise 
and curious wajrs — how they work, how they harvest their grain, 
how they milk their cows, etc It will teach the children to keep 
eyes and ears open. 

My Land and Water Friends. By Mary E. Bam- 
ford. Seventy illustrations by Brldgman. Quarto, cloth, 1.50. 

The frog opens the book with a "talk" about himself, in the 
course of which he tells us all about the changes through which 
he passes before he arrives at perfect froghood. Then the gras»> 
hopper talks and is followed by others, each giving his view ol 
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A Queer Little Princess. By Frances Eaton. 
111. Boston : D. Lothrop Co. Price $1.60. This 
unique and altogether charming story will be read 
and re-read in thousands of homes, and with in- 
creasing interest and delight. The princess is a 
little American girl who has been named Henrietta, 
but who has been called by her pet name from 
babyhood, and it still clings to her at the age of 
seven. She is sensitive, truth-loving, graceful 
and ingenuous, a counterpart in character to ^* lit- 
tle Lord Fauntleroy," and, of course, is the idol of 
the household. Her mother is dead, and she lives 
with her grandmother in a large and pleasant 
house with broad grounds where she can play and 
be happy from morning until night. All children 
insensibly try to copy after a character whom they 
admire, and the "princess" is so skilfully and 
attractively drawn that she will be adored by every 
little reader. The influence of the story will be 
felt in every home where there are children, where 
the girls will try to emulate the little heroine, and 
the boys will make an effort to be as manly, truth- 
ful, and self-sustaining as Dick. A very strongly 
drawn character of the story is Aunt Minerva, 
whose crustiness and prejudices are destroyed and 
broken down under the combined influence of the 
two children. There are touches of pathos scat- 
tered here and there through the book, but the 
general atmosphere is clear and sunny. The story 
is beautif luly illustrated by Bridgman, and may be 
«et down as the juvenile book of the season. 



Kelp. By "Willis Boyd Allen. Pine Cone Series. 
Boston : 1). Lothrop Co. Price $1.00. Mr. Allen 
has never written a more delightful story than 
this, the fourth volume in the famous Pine Cone 
Series. It takes a jolly party of young campers 
from Boston down to the Isles of Shoals for a 
fortnight, and describes the various ways in which 
the members enjoy themselves during that happy 
time. The first day is spent at the Appledore 
House. The second sees the party safely en- 
camped on Star Island, the girls in the one soli- 
taiy cabin on the island, which has been especially 
cleared up for them, and the boys m their tent. 
They are all old friends of the reader, Tom and 
Bess Percival, Pet Sibley, Bert and Susie Martin 
and Nan Burton, all of whom have played parts in 
tlie preceding volumes of the series. They crowd 
into these two weeks an amount of enjo3rme:3t 
possible only to young people of sound healtb, 
perfect freedom from care, and who are in per- 
fect sjnnpathy and harmony with one anothei . 
Appledore, where the older members of the Perci* 
val family are staying, is only a mile away, so that 
\t is an easy matter any day to sail across ; excur- 
sions are made to outlying points, Mingo, Star 
and White Islands; and some of the trips are 
spiced with genuine danger. They have the op- 
portunity of witnessing a storm while in camp, 
and of feeling it, too. No one who has ever seen 
a storm off this group of islands with its long 
stretches of reefs and ledges, will be apt to forget 
it. The author must have himself gone through 
some of the experiences he describes, to hare 
painted them so accurately and vividly. The story 
18 capitally illustrated. 



The Northern Cross. By Willis Boyd Allen. 
111. Pine Cone Series. Boston : D. Lothrop Com- 
pany. Price $1.00. In this breezy and thoroughly 
healthy story of a boy's life at school the author 
proves his right to a foremost place among the 
writers of juvenile literature in this country. 
The story is local, tk- icene being laid in and about 
the Boston Latin School, from which institution 
the author was a graduate. It is, in fact, largely 
a record of his own experiences, and some of his 
descriptions of characters and Incidents are as ac- 
curate as photographs. We are glad that he has 
put down that prince of schoolmasters. Dr. Francis 
Gardner, " in his habit as he lived," so that future 
generations of Latin School boys will know some- 
thing of his personality ; and so with Mr. Emer- 
son, whose reputation as a teacher and gentleman 
was equal to that of Dr. Gardner himself. We 
dare say many of the classmates of the author 
wlU "^cognize many of the funny incidents which 
make up a portion of the narrative, as well as the 
actors in them. Exhibition day, the prize drill on 
the Common and scenes in the schoolroom are de- 
scribed with infinite relish, and there isn't a boy 
anywhere with a bit of. boy feeling about him that 
will not enjoy the book from cover to cover. It 
forms one of the Pine Cone series, and readers of 
the preceding volumes will find some old acquaint- 
ances in its pages. 



TILTINO AT WlKDMlLLS ! A Story of the Blue 
Grass Country. By Emma M. ConDelly. Boston : 
D. Lothrop Company. 12mo, $1.50. 

Not since the days of »* A Fool's Errand " has so 
strong and so characteristic a ** border novel " been 
brouglit to the attention of the public as is now 
presented by Miss Connelly in this book which she 
BO aptly terms * ' Tilting at Windmills. " Indeed, it 
Is questionable whether Judge Tourgee's famous 
book touched so deftly and yet so practically the 
real phases of the reconstruction period and the 
interminable antagonisms of race and section. 

The «elf-sufficient Boston man, a capital fellow 
at heait, but tinged with the traditions and envi- 
ronments of his Puritan ancestry and conditions, 
coming into his strange heritage in Kentucky at 
the close of the civil war, seeks to change by in- 
stant manipulation all the equally strong and deep- 
rooted traditions and environments of Blue Gras» 
society. 

His ruthless conscience will allow of no com- 
promise, and the people whom he seeks to prose- 
lyte alike misunderstand his motives and spurn his 
proffered assistance. 

Presumed errors are materialized and partial 
evils are magnified. Allerton tilts at windmills 
and with the customary Quixotic results. He is, 
seemingly, unhorsed in every encounter. 

Miss Connelly's work in this, her first novel, will 
make readers anxious to hear from her again and 
It will certainly create, both in her own and other 
States, a strong desire to see her next forthcoming 
work announced by the same publishers in one of 
their new series — ^her ** Story of the State of Ken- 
tucky. " 
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